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DEPARTMENT OF COMMON sCHOOLS. 











TO COMMISSIONERS & INSPECTORS OF COM. SCHOOLS. 





By section 6 of the act of 1841, relating to Com- 
mon Schools, it is provided that ‘‘ there shall here- 
after be elected only two Inspectors of Common 
Schools in each town, and it shall not be necessary 
for more than two inspectors to meet and certify to 
the qualifications of any teacher.”” By the 44th sec- 


_ tron of the Common School law, it is provided that 


“‘the Commissioners of Common Schools in each 
town, together with the other Inspectors elected in 
their town, shall be the Inspectors of Common 
Schools for their town.’’ By section 51, of the same 
law, it is further provided that, ‘‘where any school 
district shall be composed of a part of two or more 
towns, or any school house shall stand on the divi- 
sion line of any two towns, the Inspectors of eith- 
er town [including, of course the commissioners, } 
may examine into and certify the qualification of 
any teacher, &c.; and ma also, in the same man- 
ner annul the certificate of such teacher.” 

Under these various provisions, a conflict of juris- 
diction frequently arises, subversive of the harmony 
of School districts, and fatal to the efficiency of the 
system, in its practical operation. Several cases 
have recently been presented to the notice of the de- 
partment, where a refusal on the part of the inspec- 
tors of a town, to grant a certificate of qualifica- 
tion, after a due examination of the candidate, has 
been followed almost immediately, and with a fuli 
knowledge of the fact as well as of the reason o, 
such refusal, by a certificate from the commission- 
ers: where a refusal by the inspectors of one of the 
towns, from which a joint district is in part composed, 
has, under similar circumstances, been followed by 
a certificate from the inspectors of another, posses- 
sing co-ordinate jurisdiction: and where on the oth- 
er hand, certificates regularly granted by the proper 
authority, have been arbitrarily, and without suffi- 
cient cause, annulled by another board of concur- 
rent power. Some restrictions and limitations of the 
authority conferred by the statute, seems indispen- 
sable to the proper administration of the system in 
this respect; and the Superintendent, therefore, here- 


-I. by directs that the following rules and regulations, 


be hereafter ob:erved by the several Commissioners 
and Inspectors of Common Schools, throughvut the 
Siate; and by candidates for teachers, viz: 

1. Applications for a certificate of qualification shall, 
in the first instance be made to the deputy or to the Jn- 
spectors of Com. Schools: and in case of their inabili- 
ty or neglect to attend upon an examination, then to 
the commissioners ; and whenever the latter are call- 
ed upon to act, they will first satisfy themselves, 
that such preliminary application has been duly made 
and of the existence of such inability or neglect, 
before proceeding to any examination. 

2. Where the deputy or any legal Board of In- 
spectors or Commissioners, have upon a regular 
examination, refused to any candidate, a certifi- 
cate of ne pte no other board of concurrent 
jurisdiction, shall. within three months thereafier, 


entertain any application for xamination, with- 
special’ euler of (iis Department, cn appeal 
i 


out the 





to be brought by the candidate go rejected, or by the 
trustees of the district wherein he proposes to teach. 
3. No certificate of qualification granted by any 
Board of Inspectors, shall be annulled by the Com- 
missioners, or by any other than the board original- 
ly granting such certificate, except by the written 
consent and co-operation of the Deputy Superinten- 
dent of the county in which the school is taught. 
SAMUEL YOUNG, 


Sup’t. Com. Schools. 
Albany, July 1, 1842. 





REGULATIONS RESPECTING DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 





In pursuance of directions heretofore given, re- 
ports have been received from the Deputy Superin- 
tendents, in relation to the regulations respecting 
District Libraries: and after a careful examination 
and comparison of these reports, it is found that no 
specific alteration of these regulations has been pro- 
posed by a majority of the deputies, nor indeed by 
any two of them. : 

One of the most prevalent complaints against the 
existing regulations, is that the period during which 
the books may be kept out of the library is not suf- 
ficiently long. To remedy this inconvenience 
wherever it is supposed to exist, the trustees of any 
school district, upon a written application to the De- 
partment, for this purpose, will be authorized to ex- 
tend such period to twenty-eight days. 

Another objection to the existing regulations, is 
that they are too numerous and complicated : but no 
individual has suggested*in detail a more simple sys- 
tem, nor proposed any specific substitute. It is sup- 
posed, in some parts of the state, that the inhabitants 
or trustees of the several districts, should have the 
pewer of making the library regulations. This 
power can be conferred by the legislature only; and 
the Superintendent will gladly relinquish this trou- 
blesome portion of his duties, whenever such a law 
can be procured: and in the mean time, if any indi- 
vidual will devise a set of regulations, more simple 
and less complicated, and at the same time equally 
calculated for the safe keeping and preservation of 
the books, the Superintendent will thankfully receive, 
and cheerfully adopt them. But no system will find 
favor with this Department, by which the preserva- 
of the books shall be put in jeopardy. The District 
Libraries, scattered throughout the state, are the 
prolific repositories of moral and intellectual attain- 
ment. Nor is it strange that their immense utility 
should not be duly appreciated by those who have 
been reared in ignorance. It is gratifying, howev- 
er, to learn, from the reports of the Deputy Superin- 
tendents, that in the majority of districts, the books 
in these libraries are widely circulated, and exten- 
sively read: aed although many of the adults of the 

resent day, the fountains of whose youthful curiosity 

ave been for a long period dried up, may never 
themselves, contract a taste for reading, nor reno- 
vate their thirst for knowledge,—yet, reared under 
happier auspices, their children, will amply atone 
for the ignorance of their sires. 

The bigotry, ignorance and prejudice of the pre- 
sent times, will soon be covered by the grave: and 
aided and illuminated by the bountiful source of 
knowledge which are every where offered to the 
thirsting youthful mind, by useful books, those who 
come after us will be a superior race, in every ex- 
alted attribute and ennobling attainment. Wherever, 
then, these books are not read by the old, let them 
be regarded as a sacred deposite for the perusal and 
benefit of the young. It is melancholy to learn that, 
even in a few localities, a desolating spirit is abroad 
which would find its gratification in a total demoli- 
tion of the whole system of District Libraries. Had 
the ferocious Goths and Vandais merely preserved 
from destruction the splendid records and monu- 
ments of Grecian and Roman literature and art, the 
Cee a millenium of “dark ages” would not 
have fallen upon our race. 

bids SAMUEL YOUNG, 
Com. Schools. 


Mbany, Fuly 1, 1842. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS OF COMMISSIONERS. 


This report is required to be made and forwarded 
to the clerk’s offices of the respective counties du- 
ring the present month; and it is of the utmost im- 

ortance that it should be full, clear and accurate. 

n examining the reports of trustees, from which the 
tabular statement is chiefly to be compiled, the Com- 
missioners should see that no material error exists— 
that all the pubtic money received at the apportion- 
ment of 1841, is faithfully accounted for; and if 
any portion of such money is not accounted for, or 
the reports are, in any respect inaccurate, the trus- 
tees should be immediately called to ac- 
count for the deficiency or to rectify the error. Zhe 
Commissiuners will see that all their tables are cor- 
rectly footed: and they will be particlarly careful to 
distinguish between the accounts of teachers and li- 
brary money apportioned in 1841, the expenditure 
of which is embraced in the reports of the trustees, 
and those amounts respectively apportioned by them- 
selves the present year. The former will be inclu- 
ded in the table: the latter in the body or written 
part of the report. 

The Superintendent is specially desirous that the 
reports of the Commissioners now about to be made 
should embody « faithful and accurate analysis of all 
the statistical information relating to the Common 
Schools, which the law requires; and to this end he 
requests they may be drawn "P with great care and 
diligence, and transmitted to the county clerk in due 
season. 

SAMUEL YOUNG, Sup’t Com. Schools. 

Albany, July 1, 1842. 
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ADDRESS 


OF THE 


HON. SAMUEL YOUNG, 
Superintendent of Common Schools of the State of New-York, 
delivered before the Convention of Deputy Superintendents 
at Utica, May 4th, 1842. 





GENTLEMEN :—The first meeting of delegates 
from all parts o1 the state, to deliberate on the best 
means of promoting and diffusing the blessings of 
elucation, forms an era in our sucial destinies, which 
is eminently worthy of commendation. It has, at all 
times, required but little effort to assemble state con- 
ventions for the promotion of politicul and other par- 
tial objects ; and it is a part of our current history, 
that such conventions are frequently held and nume- 
rously attended both by the old and the young. Under 
the influence of party spirit, of sectarian zeal, of 
abolition excitement, and of various olher more ques- 
tionable impulses, individuals often leave their 
homes, and assemble from great distances, willingly 
incurring the expenditure of both fime and money. 
But it has been reserved fur you to, overlook the nar- 
row circle of temparery, partial and local interests ; 
to extend your vision through a much broader hori- 
zon ; to recognize the silent and, gnobtrusive wants 
of the rising generation, and to behold, in digtant 
prospect, the rich and unnumbered blessings which 
will be secured by present well-directed efforts in 
the As pana of proper discipline upon the youth- 
ful mind. bide 

The beasts have instinct for their guide. 
generation, without improvement, opempges the 
level of its predecessors. The h i 
builds its nest, and the bee con: 
same manner as they did when, 
sweet to sweet, and sipped the nectar 
from the flowers of Eden. But man pearly ev- 
ery thing tolearn. Although Locké Wee. 
in assuming that all our knowledge coin 
ation and reflection; that the infant is like 
blank paper; or, in other words, that we have no 
innate ideas ; yet every psychologist will admit, that 
in the first stages of existence, the moral and intel. 
lectual germs are so feeble, and so susceptible to ex- 
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becility and dependence, has apparently been pro- 
tracted, for the Kind purpose of affording ample we 
to communicate useful and varied instruction ; and 


thus to fit the young for the multifarious occupations | sty 


and duties of life. 

Without mental culture, man is, in various re- 
spects, much inferior to the animals. He is not half 
so well qualified as they to guard his health trom de- 
leterious substances ; nor to preserve his lile in sud- 
den and unforeseen dangers. The wizard spell of 
hereditary ignorance superstition does not op- 

ress the animals from generation to generation. 

Even the lowest and most stupid races are not tor- 
mented by ghosts, dreams, charms ; by omens and 
unlucky days, and all the black paraphernalia of 
visionary fears and illusive hopes which flit, by night 
and by day, through the morbid imagination of ig- 
norance. The beauties, harmonies and sublimities 
of nature’s works are veiled from the eyes of the un- 
instructed. They behold, with unconscious gaze, 
the exquisite though silent operations of that mighty 
power, which 

‘ Warms in the sun; refreshes in the breeze; 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees; 

Lives thr all life; extends through all extent ; 

Soreads wided ; operates unspent.”’ 

Superstition, fear and gloom, have ever been the 
ignorance. In minds thus becloud- 
ed, the ‘beautiful and quiescent forms of the sur- 
rounding world neither excite admiration, nor be- 
stow entoyineet } whilst the tempest and the thun- 
der-storm, which agitate the atmosphere, dispel nox- 
ious vapors and bestow salubrity, are rogudeh with 
trembling awe and superstitious terror. In the ap- 
prehension of the ignorant, the Divinity is only re- 
cognized in manifestations of wrath, as exemplified 
in the exercise of power, the turbulence of noise, 
and the convulsion of matter. 

‘‘Lo! the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God ia storins and hears him in the wind.” 

The great mass of the real ills of life, as well as 
the whole dark catalogue of imaginary woes, un- 
questionably result from man’s ignorance and diso- 
bedience of the laws which have been impressed by 
the Creator upon the universe of mind and of mat- 
ter by which he is surrounded. Evil, and pain, and 
disappointment are therefore averted, and prosperity 
and se aggre secured in exact proportion as he un- 
derstands and obeys these laws. To direct man’s 
intellectual nature to a knowledge of the Creator's 
laws, and his moral nature to their obedience, is the 
only way in which a complete solution can be given 
to the otherwise inexplicable enigma of human life. 
On this condition only is human existence a blessing. 
And the Creator has not been so unjust as to place 
mar.’s enjoyment upon the acquisition of unattaina- 
ble knowledge. Of all the animated creation, he has 
given him the most exquisite physical structure, and 
endowed him, beside, with a moral and intellectual 
nature, susceptible of indefinite improvement. In 
the language of the t poet of natare, man is 
* noble in reason—infinite in faculty ; in form and 
moving express and admirable—in action, like an 
Angel—in apprehension like a God.” 

But in vain has a beneficent Creator bestowed the 
of such mighty attainments, if they are per- 
mitted “‘to sleep in cold obstruction.” It is only 
by diligently training and exercising the mental and 
physical powers, that their development can be ex- 
pected, or their utility secured. ‘‘ The world of mat- 
tér and of mind are equally shapeless and void toall 
useful purposes, until they are moulded and ‘formed 
‘by industry and exertion. Absolute trath, ready 
mace, mo more presents itself to the mind, than fin- 
ished models of mechanism present themselves, rea- 
dy made, to the hand.” 

During the last half century, the physical sciences 
have made astonishing strides throughout the civil- 
ized world. But we look in vain for a corresponding 
aes in the more elevated domains of moral and 
intellectual knowledge. While steam and machine- 
ry, and inventive efforts of almost every description, 
have been in a continuous state of progressive im- 
provement, the whole circle of intelicctual advance- 
ment, particularly in-our own countrv, has either re- 

ratied or remained stationary. The human mind 
to have heen impelled towards matter, by a 
ond unnatural gravitation ; and a morbid de- 
giré:for material wealth to have nearly absorbed eve- 
ry nobler aspiration. 
Jt is'tfue that men’ are not to be censured for the 
bestowment of a sufficient amount of time and atten- 
tion in the procurement of physical comforts. But 
the exclusiveness of this devotion isa subject of dee 
reproach and of burning shame. To erect the ani- 
mal gratifications into a god of idolatry; to abandon 
the nobler part of man’s nature to perpetual decrepi- 
tude, and sterility ; in short to pamper the body and 
to starve the mind,—these have been too much the 
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voutly to » we have nearly passed. ‘Ihe 
mental cravings and desires have eel overlooked or 

ypressed, and the aspirations afier knowledge sti- 
fied and subdued. Indeed the practical philosophy 
of this material age, is admirably epitomized in the 
pungent Apostolic sarcasm, ‘* Let us eat and drink, 
fur to-morrow we die.” 

The mature and bitter fruits of this sensual philo- 
sophy are now manifest to all. Overshadowing loads 
of public debt, connected with prostrate credit ; an 
enormous burden recklessly bound upon a sinking 
body, afford a true picture of our fiscal condition—a 
condition which is wholly artificial, and which might 
have been easily averted by the timely and faiihiul 
labors of the schoolmaster. It required but a partial 
development of the reasoning powers—a slight ac- 
quaintance with cause and effect—to have foreseen 
and obviated this dread catastrophe. 

The sirocco of sensualism has also carried its 
blighting influence into private life, and has marred 
and blackened the face of society. The number of 
its victims may be estimated by the vast multiplica- 
tion of robberies, thefts, embezzlements and frauds— 
by the increase of bankruptcy and the extinction of 
confidence. If there is any truth inthe public press, 
on this and on the other side of the Atlantic, there is 
now no part of christendom, which superabounds so 
much as this country in duels, murders, violence and 
crime. 

Ignorance is ever accustomed to shield itself from 
responsibility, by charging its failures and misfor- 
tunes upon chance or accident. It substitutes a fa- 
tality as blind and stupid as itself, for the uniform and 
harmonious movement of the laws of the universe ; 
and boldly casts upon Providence the consequences 
of its own fatuity. 

The elements of the prosperity or decadence of an 
individual or of a community, are now the same that 
they ever have been, and ever will be. Cause and 
effect are connected by an indissoluble chain. Mill- 
ions of efforts to make a stone become a tenant of the 
air, would not change the law of gravitation, nor pre- 
vent the descent of a ponderable body with its ori- 
ginal alacrity. Nor is this law any more certain or 
uniform than every other which the Creator has im- 
pressed upon matter or upon mind. 

Constituted as our government is, the cultivation 
and diffusion of a gambling and mercenary spirit 
through the community, posomncly results in = 
gaining and corrupt legislation, and in all the evils, 
both public and private, which we now suffer, and 
which always follow in the train of demoralization. 
In a representative government, legislation is a mere 
compendious transcript of the public morals. 

Had not a portion of the community remained un- 
contaminated by the desolating storm of immoralit 
which has swept, and is yet sweeping over our land, 
the institutions which constitute our peculiar boast 
would have been demolished ; and whether, even 
now, they will survive the shock, orcrumble and de- 
cay, must be left to time, the great arbiter of human 
events. In the words of an elegant writer, ‘A 
representative government represents the character 
of the people ; and that government which repre- 
sents prevailing ignorance, degradation, brutali 
and passion, has its fate as certainly sealed, as if 
from the cloud that envelopes the future, a hand came 
forth and wrote upon your mountain walls, the doom 
of ulter perdition.”’ 

The best mode of mitigating existing evils, and 
of preventing their recurrence, is the diffusion of 
knowledge. Indeed, the only security for the future, 
consists in the careful instruction of the rising gene- 
ration. Not only the present, but every past period 
of human history, affords melancholy memorials of 
the crime and misery which are the invariable con- 
comitants of ignorance. From the dark ages up to 
the present time, the outrages and sufferings of barba- 
tism have been gradually mitigated, and the rights, 
liberties and enjoyments of humanity slowly in- 
creased, in exact proportion to the progress of moral 
and intellectual culture : and estimating the present 
lack of knowledge by jhe existing amount of crime 
and suffering, and it is apparent that immensely more 
remains to be done, than has ever yet been effected. 
Truly, ‘ the harvest is great ;’’ but it is to be feared 
that the laborers are too few. : 

The axiom that ‘‘ knowledge is power,’’ when 
physically applied, receives the assent even of the 
most ignorant, because it is so often exemplified in 
the various departments of practical life, by the do- 
minion which is exercised by the instructed over 
inert matter. It would seem, therefore, to be a self- 
evident truth, that even an elementary education, 
practically given, qualifies its recipient much better 
than he otherwise would be, for every branch of hu- 
man industry. His acquaintance with the prominent 
laws of matter—-his knowledge of causeand effect— 
resources, which 


give him a power and afford him 
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render his labor much more efficient, than are the 
misguided efforts of the ighorait. He is muchmore 
usetul to himself, as well as to others, and can, on 
ail occasions, other things being equal, accomplish 
more in a given time, and command higher wages 
than the uninsiructed.. In a mercenary age, when 
every thing is estimated by dollars and cents, it is 
strange that the pecuniary value of education should 
not have excited more of individual as well as of 
public attention. It is surprising that parents, who 
are toiling and grovelling for wealth, as the summum 
bonum of human life, but who love their children and 
ardently desire their prosperity, should not be in- 
clined to invest more liberally for them, in the sav- 
ing’s bank of the mind, ‘‘ where moths cannot cor- 
rupt, nor thieves break through and steal” ; an in- 
vestment much more safe than the safety fund ; one 
which would constantly accumulate by a self-crea- 
ting power, and continually yield a compound inte- 
rest in defiance of usury'laws ; but whose interest, 
instead of being extorted from others, would be be- 
stowed upon them. 

The pleasures and pains of the mind exercise a 
more powerful sway, and much more strongly com- 
mand the feelings even of the illiterate, than mere 
hesily pleasures and pains. A skilful novelist or 
gifled poet, by a glowing description of the joy of a 
parent, who, after years of agonizing anxiety, had 
suddenly found a long lost child, would draw tears of 
delightful sympathy from the eyes of the most uncul- 
tivated. But let the same author employ his powers 
in portraying the exquisite zest and delight which 
his hero had enjoyed in gormandizing at the most 
sumptuous feast, and the chords of the human heart 
woulf\ remain unmoved. A vivid recital of the re- 
morse) compunction avd horror, which are inflicted 
upon a wretched culprit, by the stings and agonies 
of a violated conscience, finds a responsive echo in 
every breast. But eloquence would exert its force, 
and rhetoric its flowers, in vain, in altempting to agi- 
tate the deep springs of human commisseration, by 
depicting the torture of the gout, or the pangs of the 
yee It is not the corporeal agony even of 
death itself, that constitutes its terrors ; for many 
pass through this last scene of mortal existence as 
quietly as into a sleep. 

‘tBut in that sleep of death, what dreams may come, 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause!” 
It is the eternal transition of the undying mind from 
its temporary home, to ‘‘ that undiscovered country 
from whose bourne no traveller returns,”’ that arrays 
the King of Terrors in his sombre drapery. It ist 
pall which shrouds the condition of the soul, and not 
the gloomy habiliments which cover the clay, from 
which men shrink. The undoubting assurance of a 
happy immortality, has inspired the minds of thou- 
sands of the human family with a disregard for the 
last corporeal agonies—has sustained the martyr amid 
the most excruciating flames of persecution, and 
borne aloft the good man’s spirit from the depths of 
physical calamity. 

‘* The soul, secure in her existence, smiles 
At the druwn dagger, and defies its point.” 

As mental pains and ey ob are of a much higher 
order, and excite in the hearts of all mankind a more 
intense and abiding interest than the mere animal 
sensations, is it not wonderiul that so little attention 
is bestowed on the cultivation of the mind? A rich 
mine of gold would be worked with the. utmost inte- 
rest and avidity ; but the moral and intellectual ores 
are left unrefined, and permitted to remain forever 
enveloped in dross and rubbish. To deck the body 
in fashionable attire, and to secure the means of phy- 
sical enjoyment, seem to be the absorbing effort of 
the great mass of the humanrace ; while knowledge, 
the only garniture of the soul, the real bread of life, 
is disregarded and unsought, 

Intelligence and virtue afford the only security for 
the prosperity of states and nations, as well as of in- 
dividuals. They constitute the pillar of fire and of 
cloud which must accompany the onward march of 
the human race to civilization and happiness. To 
add to the aggregate of moral and intellectual at- 
tainment, is to accelerate man’s progress, and should 
be regarded as the special mission of every human 
being. The careful discipline of the mind secures 
a fund of enjoyment, diffusible in its nature, and per- 
manent in its duration. Early and sound instruction 
communicates to its recipient unnumbered resources, 
and enables him to enjoy and to confer a happiness 
and jranquillity which are beyond the reach of ex- 
ternal fortune, and wholly superior to the assaults of 
time and sense. 

s* The vase in which roses have once been distilled— 


You may break, you may ruin the vase, if you will, 
Bat the scent of the roses will play round it still.’ 





The fundamental truth deserves reiteration, and 
should be engraved on every heart, and impressed on 
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FOR THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 









every mind, that the great problem to be worked out 
by education, is, to imbue 1n early life the intellect- 
ual faculties with a knowledge of the laws of God; 


and to train and discipline the moral faculties into 


habits of strict subordination and willing obedience 
to the requirements of those laws. 

A war with human ordinances may sometimes be 
crowned with success, and produce their modifica- 
tion or repeal. But non-conformity to the immutable 
laws of the Almighty, whether moral, physical, or 
organic, is calculated only to add to man’s wretched- 
ness, to manifest his imbecility, and to exemplify 
his ignorance and folly. I purposely allude to the 
condition of humanity in its earthly state—to man’s 


temporal relations with his Maker, his fellow crea- |i 


tures, and with external matter ; relinquishing tothe 
theologian the higher duty of blending his sublunary 
creer with his eternal destiny. 

~ To cultivate the heart and the head, so that they 
will always co-operate in harmonious unison, in pro- 
ducing the peaceable citizen, the affectionate parent 
and relative, the dutiful child, the faithful friend, the 
benevolent individual and the honest man; and so 
that all the moral, social and civic duties will be per- 
formed with cheerful ulacrity, is the high and holy 
office of youthful education. 

It is apparent that the great mass of mankind can- 
not receive the highest grade of intellectual culture. 
This has been attained by few only inanyage. Nor 
is it necessary to human prosperity and happiness. 
But a sound and efficient moral culture is not onl 
necessary, but indispensable : and the great princi- 
ples of moral requirement—our duty to God, to our 
fellow creatures and to ourselves, are so obvious and 
impressive, when clearly explained and illustrated, 
that a child of six years old can readily understand 
and retain them. 

To enforce these principles in the most persuasive 
and effeetual manner, both by precept and example, 
until they become thoroughly incorporated with the 
youthful mind, is the solemn duty of all upon whom 
devolve the care and instruction of children. And 
a broad basis of intellectual knowledge should also 
be laid, to furnish constant activity and nutriment to 
the mind, and upon which a structure more or less 
ample may be erected in the different stages of after 
life. By imbuing the minds of the young with solid 
truth and sound instruction, an unconquerable desire 
will be created for ‘ 

* That useful lore which leads from goal to goal, 
And op’ning still, still opens on the soul.’’ 

The mental vacuity which torments those whose 
minds are not stored with knowledge, is often more 
painful and durable than physical hunger ; and not 
unfrequently leads to the most dangerous results, es- 
pecially in the young. Itis the craving void of an 
empty mind, which producés a restless desire for ex- 
citement, often plunging the thoughtless into mis- 
chievous and criminal indulgencies, and inducing 
intemperance and guilt. It is this vacuity which im- 
pels the rich, who are destitute of the business occu- 
pations of life, and of all literary taste and resources, 
to the constant pursuit of trifling and fugitive plea- 
sures. A perpetual round of fashionable fooleries 
are put in requisition to fill the void, and to satiate, 
if possible, the hungering and thirsting of the mind. 
Great as are the powers of destructiveness which 
man possesses, yet to ‘kill time’? has ever been 
found a difficult and laborious task. That ‘‘ Nature 
abhors a vacuum,’ is one of the obsolete dogmas of 
the scholastic philosophy. If the propagators of this 
dogma had changed but a single word, and pro- 
nounced that ** The mind abhors a vacuum,’’ instead 
of perishing with other visionary theories of the past, 
it would have enjoyed a perennial existence ; it 
would have lived and flourished in perpetual youth, 
to the latest generation. 

The crimes and vices which afflict society owe 
their origin to undisciplined ignorance; and hence 
there is no measure of preventive police which can 
be compared in efficiency to a moral education. If 
the same moral training were bestowed upon all 
children, which individuals belonging to the society 
of Friends give to theirs, violence and crime and 
pauperism, with their attendant wretchedness and 
taxation, would nearly cease. Such a state of mo- 
ral sunshine would illuminate and bless the human 
race; and it is perfectly apparent that such a state 
can be produced by the careful education of youth. 

The different and conflicting systems, and the vari- 
ous modes of instruction which prevail, not only in 
this country, but throughout what is called the civil- 
ioe world, cian ihe yoethur ba lan for in- 

using know into the mind has not yet 
thee Aibdeeated: or if discovered is not yet a 
ly known, The germination and of plants 
trough all their stages, from the shooting of the 
and to full vegetable maturity; and 

the cultivation, soil and exposure best adapted to 
each variety, has been carefully noted and recordeg 


by practical and scientific observers. But much less 
care has been bestowed upon the growth and culture 
of the human mind. ‘‘ Educational science,”’ says 
a late able English writer, “is yet in all the rubbish 
and disorder of discovery.” It is probably in as 
crude a state as was astronomy before the discovery 
of Kepler, and the rs a emg by Newton, of the 
three great laws which form the basis of that sci- 
ence. 

All the physical sciences seem to be much in ad- 
vance of mental philosophy. Neither the laws which 
regulate the growth and maturity of the mind, nor 
the processes by which the infant buds of knowledge 
mony te made to expand, to blossom and to fructify 
in the least time, and with the greatest profusion, have 
yet been ascertained. Mankind have been too much 
occupied with external objects, with mere objective 
knowledge, to bestow sufficient attention on what 
passes within. A great ‘‘ internal improvement,”’— 
one not merely in name,—one which will not blast 
the hopes and cheat the blind and selfish credulity of 
mankind ; but which will perform what it promises, 
and vastly improve and elevate the condition of our 
race, remains yet to be made. 

The best mode of training the youthful mind, and 
of communicating elementary instruction, is only to 
be acquired by a careful study and examination of 
cause and effect. Instead of arbitrary theories, ex- 
perience and observation should be our constant 
guide; and if we could dismiss all our prejudices, 
and forget every preconceived opinion, we should 
then be ina proper state to apply the Baconian system 
of induction, and to profit by experience. ‘‘ First,’’ 
says Thomas Carlyle, ‘‘ must the dead letter of edu- 
cation own itself dead, and drop piecemeal into dust, 
if the living spirit of education, freed from this, its 
charnel-house, is to arise on us, and with new heal- 
ing on its wings. 

Although the mental laws are yet imperfectly 
known, yet enough has been ascertained to enable 
us, with reasonable certainty, to make some general 
deductions concerning the best mode ot qoedecting 
the education of youth. We may safely assume 
that an instructor of the young should be well quali- 
fied for his task; that he or she should possess mild- 
ness, firmness and patience; an aptitude to teach and 
to explain; a capacity to discover and discriminate 
the different propensities, weaknesses and workings 
of each infant mind; and also a thorough knowledge 
of every necessary branch of elementary instruction. 
Nothing can be more true than the answer to the 
newspaper conundrum : ‘* Why is an ignorant school- 
master like a blind man? Because his pupils are in 
darkness.” 

In governing and instructing children, the ancient 
system of fear and terror should be utterly exploded. 
Corporeal inflictions may be necessary for old and 
hardened offenders; but appeals to the moral sense, 
the shame, the pride, the self-respect, and particu- 
larly to the affections of a child, are infinitely more 
efficacious and durable. The eternal principles of 
reason, right, order, truth and justice should be con- 
stantly placed before the pupil as his monitions and 
guides, instead of the variable and arbitrary will of 
any human being whatever. 

The first business of an instructor of youth should, 
therefore, be, by kindness and gentleness, to secure 
the respect, confidence and love of his pupils. As 
soon as this relation is established, the fountains of 
youthful curiosity can be gradually opened, and a 
desire to learn and to know, by degrees be excited. 
That teacher will always succeed best, who has the 
greatest skill in making instruction a pleasurable 
amusement to his pupils, instead of enforcing it as a 
dry and repulsive task. To accomplish this object, 
he should be ever ready to explain and illustrate, in 
so clear and simple a manner, as to be perfectly 
within the comprehension of the chi'd. He should 
leave nothing in doubt or obscurity ; and constantly 
proceed by the easiest transition, from the known to 
the unknown; being careful that each principle is 
perfectly apprehended, before another is introduced 
to the mind. He should strive on all occasions to 
inculcate ideas, rather than words ; to impressa dis- 
tinct knowledge of things, rather than a vague notion 
of ubstractions ; in short, he should make every de- 
partment of youthful knowledge as pleasing and as 
practical as it is possible todo; and above all, he 
should constantly endeavor to awaken, expand and 
invigorate the conscience, that ‘* still, small voice ”” 
of the heart which, fn the ‘uninstructed, is so often 
drowned in the noise and bustle of a selfish and time- 
serving world. The teacher can readily discrimi- 
nate such of his pupils as have not been imbued with 
sound moral principles ‘by : ir parents, at home. 
Whenever such an unfortunate child is discovered, 
it should claim and receive the peculiar commisera- 
tion and attention of the’ The 
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‘No father’s guardian hand his youth sustains, 
Calls forth his virtues, or from vice restrains.’ 

The wealth and worldly prospects of parents should 
make no difference in the teestanet oF children at 
school ; except that all the little airs of pride, and 
the exactions of vanity which the children of the rich 
are sometimes inclined to inflict on the children of 
the poer, should be effectually rebuked and repress- 
ed ; and the tyranny of power which elder and strong- 
er children are inclined to exercise upon those w 
are younger and weaker, should receive, on all oc- 
casions, the severest eee ema To inculcate a 
love of justice, an inviolable attachment to truth, and 
a rigid observance of all the social virtues should be 
regarded as among the primary duties of an instruc- 
tor. ‘ 

The young should be taught to estimate individu- 
als by their mental qualities only, and not by their 
external appearance. Among the uncultivated tribes 
extrinsic finery is regarded as affording claims to 
consideration and deference, and as a proper object 
of pride and ambition. Feathers, beads, shells, tin- 
sel and paint gratify the eye and pamper the se J 
of the Indian: and with the Turks, a bashaw wi 
two horse-tails in his turban is twice as great a man 
as he who has but one. And nations who fancy that 
they are civilized, still maintain the same aboriginal 
criterion, based merely upon more costly gewgaws, 
more elaborate costume, and more glittering drape- 
ry. When knowledge and virtue shall come to be 
generally and justly appreciated, superior merit will 
consist alone in the splendor, variety and exuberance 
of moral and intellectual decoration. 

That the infant mind has a strong instinctive love 
of truth, is clearly evinced by its unbounded credu- 
lity. The child, in the first stages of intellect, be- 
lieves, with perfect simplicity, every thing that is 
said to it, however marvellousor untrue. But itsees 
the constant repetition of dece; tion, it hears reiterat- 
ed threats and promises which are never performed, 
unti) it finally loses its confidence in human veracity, 
and learns to lie and to deceive. Every parent, 
guardian or teacher, who threatens or promises to a 
child what is not scrupulously performed, or who 
practises fraud of any kind before it, should there- 
fore be regarded as guilty before God and man, of 
corrupting the youthful mind, by giving practical 
lessons in falsehood and deception. 

The reasoning faculties of children should be con- 
stantly addressed, so that they may be developed and 
strengthened as much as possible, in early life. It 
should be strongly and cons‘antly impressed upon the 
mind of the child, that his only safe guidance through 
the intricate paths of life, will be derived from a 
vigorous exercise of his moral judgment; and he 
should be taught to cultivate firmness of purpose and 
decision of character. 

It is only by properly training the mora! and intel- 
lectual nature of man, that the fitful impulses of the 
mind, are disciplined ani directed to their proper 
end; that flashes of pity are transformed into the 
abiding sunshine of benevolence,—tumultuous pas- 
sion into rational and durable love,—misguided rash- 
ness into manly courage,—blind credence into rea- 
sonable confidence,—and reckless speculation into 
meritorious enterprise. The only safeguard, parti- 
cularly in the hot and hasty period of youth, with all 
its appetites, passions and temptations, is a sound 
moral culture. 

Too much pains cannot be taken in impressing 
indelibly upon the youthful mind, the greet truth that 
every portion of the universe is under the constant 
government and control of the Creator’s laws; that 
cause and effect pervade every department of matter 
and of mind; that the same concurrence of circum- 
stances will always produce the same results; and 
that there is no such thing in the universe as accident 
or contingency; but that these are mere apologetic 
words, invented by human pride to cover human ig- 
norance. The youthful mind should be so fortified 
by knowledge and reflection, as not to be thrown 
from its centre by the happening of sudden and un- 
foreseen events. If these events are fraught with dan- 
ger, the individual whose mind has been the best 
trained by the habitual exercise of his reasoning fa- 
culties will, by his self possession, take the ef- 
fectual measures to save himself as well as others 
from the peril. But those who are undisciplined 
will, on such occasions, if they act at all, be very 
likely to increase the danger. When a dwelling- 
house is suddenly found to be on fire, or when horses 
harnessed to a carriage, take fright, the inmates of 
the house or the carriage, if females, will probably, 
scream, and ly faint; and if males, too much 
frightened to scream, they will be struck with @ 
mute and maniac trepidation. which utterly paraly- 
zes every exertion. Thousands of human be- 
ings the delirium tremens of igno- 
rance, as well as of alcohol. 

The health and physical comfort of chiMren re- 
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Nearly the whole human family have an instinc- 
tive love, for instrumental and vocal melody. Its ef- 
fegt,in subduing the turbulent, passions, in tranquilli- 
zing ings, end.in softening the heart, bas been 
commemorated from the remoteat ty. It was. 
music which expelled the demon from Saul ; and its. 
efficacy. in casting out evil imaginings and. bad pro- 
pensities is.as great now.as it was.at that period. 
“ So, when the spirit’s deadly thrall, 
paeeias mace ce 
Bade t the tormen' ¢ fiend t begone.” 
been taught in Germany as a ne- 
ceasary branch of elementary education. It has, 
within a few years, been. introduced into all the 
schools of France, at the expense of the government; 
and in England. effprts are now being made, which 
will doubiless secure its general. introduction into 
that Riagiiom. It is now taught in some of the 
schools of our cities with the happiest effect ; and its 
introduction throughout the State would be a great 
vement. 
have visited a district school in the city of Albany, 
taught by Mr. Samuel: Steele, where 250 iitile pupils, 
augeren y between the ages of five and ten or twelve, 
exhibited an, astonishing proficiency ih the science 
of vocal music. Inexeculing.a great variety of sim- 
ple and well selected melodies, not the slighest jar 
or discord was beard, And it was delightfy}. to wit- 
ness the beaming countenances of the little perform- 
ers, harmonizing with the spirit of the song—now de- 
scribing in. reverential tones the power an i goodness 
of the Creator, and.then, in more lively strains, de- 
picting the beauty of nature’s works,—the lofty 
raountain,—the towering forest,—the undulatin 
scenery of hill and valley,—the meadow enamell 
with flowers, and the harmonious vicissitudes of the 
seasons: and in other efforts, rising to the beauties 


and harmonies of the moral world—portraying the 
attractions of benevolence, the obligations of patriot- 
ism,and the captivating loveliness of the moral virtues. 


Singing might be made a very efficient branch of 
moral and intellectual training; and the exercise it 
gives to the lungs and chest, renders. it an impor- 
tant department of pe education. The benefit 
which a knowledge of music gives in cultivating the 
ear, as well as strenthening the pulmonary regions ; 
in communicating a capnetee of tones, semi-tones 
and cadences; in enabling the proficient to coin- 
mand and modulate his voice—to articulate correct- 
ly,—and to read and speak with more propriety and 
effect—is not one of its least alvantages. The in- 
troduction of vocal music would diversify the studies 
of children—enliven their young minds— invigorate 
their delicate. bodies—multiply their moral and in- 
tellectual resources, and dissipate that listless tedium, 
which is the greatest barrier to improvement. 

_ It was my design to have endeavored to impress 
upon this convention the vast importance of physical 
as well as moral and intellectual training—to have 
insisted that a sound and vigorous mind can never 
be enjoyed, oneal in a healthful body ; to have 
pointed out some of the most common and prominent 
sins,which are habitually committed against the laws 
of our orgaaization, and the pain and misery with 
which these sins.are visited ; and to have suggested 
some of the means.of avoiding these transgressions 
and their consequent ties. But the interrup- 
tions and duties which have been cast upon me have. 
defeated my intention. I will say, however, that in 
my _ estimation, there is as much prevalent. misap- 


ension on this subjectas on the science of moral 
and intellectual education. 

In, the physical structure of man, at least as much 
wonderful m skill, and, as many. wise precautions 
against accident or disease have been exhibited by 
‘the Creator, as in the structure of the most perfectly 


f among the animals. And they are near- 
ly.or quite exempt from the myriads of diseases and 


| ed. so! 


I have now adverted, in a hasty and desultory 







manner, to a few of the. ine 
ings which are aitendant upon an improvement of 
the mental faculties; and. to some of the evils, 
ions, vices.and: miseries, which are the usual 
concomitants of ignoranee; and | have also hazard- 
me general suggestions as to the best mode of 
aiding the youthful mind, in the important process of 
imbibing instruction. If the views which I have ta- 
ken, although imperfectly expressed, are in princi- 
ple, correct; if man is endowed by his Maker wiih 
elevated capacities, which are capable of unlimited , 
improvement; and if every grade in his progress 
continually raises him in the scale of being—multi- 
plying his perceptions—diminishing the ills of life— 
augmenting his enjoyments—and creating both the 
ability and the disposition to. diffuse happiness around 
him; it is, then, of vast. i tance that a know- 
ledge of the multiplied blessings of correct instruc- 
tion should be earnestly inculcated and generally 
diffused. 

And to disseminate this know] throughout the 
State, and to excite a general and earnest zeal for 
the promotion of primary education, is the peculiar 
province of the members of this convention. Your 
functions, instead of being dictatorial, are merely 
advisory. And this is right.. If you had been in- 
vested with mandatory powers, and had: exercised 
them, the law creating your offices, would: ere this, 
have been repealed ; and all your future usefulness 
prevented. So impatient is the human mind of com- 
pulsion and restraint. 

By mingling familarily with allclasses’of this great 
community, and by endeavoring to impress upon 
them in the most inoffensive and persuasive manner, 
the great benefits of correct elementary instruction, 
and the vast importance of elevating the condition of 
our common schools, something useful may be done 
to create a proper ——_* of this subject. Ar- 

uments can never be wanting on such a topic ; but 
they should be urged in the most conciliatory spirit, 
core the mildest manner. Children are docile, and 
yield a willing ear to information; but full grown 
men are often steeped in prepossession and incrusted 
with prejudice. They repel instruction, because its 
admission would hurt their morbid pride, by imply- 
ing the supposed self-abasement of previous igno- 

nce. 

\2 Men should be taught, as though aos taught them not, 


benefits and bless- 


And things unknown proposed as things fu: got.”’ 

n all the physical arts, the employment of the 
most skilful and experienced workmen, and of labor 
saving machinery, is deemed indispensable. Why 
should not untiring efforts be made to introduce eco- 
nomy and efficiency—the saving of both time and 
money, in the manufacture of cultivated and rational 
beings, as well as in the manufacture, for instance, 
of cotton fabrics? In neither case is the raw mate- 
rial of much value in its natural state ; and it will 
hardly be denied by any one, but that the raw mate- 
rial of humanity, deserves, at least, as much care and 
skill, in conducting the ameliorating process, as the 
other. It is reasonable to believe, that by the adop- 
tion of the most efficient, compendious and practical 
forms, and the most simple methods of instruction, 
which time and experience may develope, and by 
the employment of the most competent teachers, a 
child at ten or twelve years of age, will be made to 
attain a moral and intellectual maturity—a degree of 
useful, practical and varied Pads , which by 
the present mystified modes of parrot learning—the 
accumulation of empty sounds and hollow abstrac- 
tions in the lumber-room of the brain, is rarely, if 
ever, attained at twenty. Whata vast saving of time 
and expense would thus be accomplished! And.eve- 
ry individual thus instructed, would enjoy the incal- 
culable beneiit-of the addition of eight or ten; years to 
his mental longevity. He would start so. much the 
sooner upon that illimitable career of knowledge, 
whose scope is commensurate with all the-works of 
Jehovah, and whose duration is circumscribed only 
by. eternity. 

The great mass of mankind whoare at all instruct- 
ed, receive the rudiments of knowledge at common 
schools ; and but a very limited number ever obtain 
the benefits of the higher seminariesof learning. An 
institution which thus belongs to the people—in 
which the primal and durable characteristics of citi- 
zens are —in which habits of thought and 
principles of morality or of immorality are adopted, 
which last, through life,; an institution which is. the 
very fulcrum: from which all the habits, manners, 
laws and institutions, of society, and, indeed, the, 
whole social. destiny of man may, at pleasure, be 


levated or dep: Id, seem to deserve the, 
. caret and u fed attention of al. - 
schools, from. among the. gradue 











‘There have been at least three presidents of the Uni- 
ted te eginning with Gen. Wasbington and end- 
ing wi artin Van Buren, who were never taught 
to chop logic secundum ariem, nor toe play shu 
cock with abstractions in college halls. 

If the members of this convention could persuade 
the people of their respective counties to hold con- 
ventions or meetings of counties or towns, as often 
as conyenient, and at least once or twice a year to 
hear lectures from the deputy superintendents and 
others, and to deliberate on the paramount claims of 
elementary instruction, much good might result; 

d I earnestly recommend the effort. 

The great variety of text-books often introduced 
into the same school prevents the proper classification 
of children, and produces great waste of time. To 
condemn these books, and to inflict the expense of 
others on parents, would not be endured, It seema 
to me, however, that this evil might be greatly miti- 
gated without much expense or trouble by a system 
of equitable exchanges, lf each teacher within a 
town or other greater or smaller territory, would fur- 
nish to the deputy superintendent, or any other indi- 
vidual properly designated, a catalogue of the vari- 
ous text-books in his school, a comparison of - these. 
catalogues would show the whole number of each 
variety, and would enable such an exchange betweem 
the severa] districts to be proposed and effected, as 
would greatly tend to bring together and Larmonize 
the. discordant materials of the existing sysiem. My 
suggestions, however, respecting an exchange of 
books are merely theoretical, and may not, perhaps, 
be faynd to be practically useful. Experiment om 
this, 4s on every other subject, is the only true test. 
In the mean time every possible effort should be 
made to ascertain, by experience, which, among the 
great number, are the most meritorious text-books,, 
in each department of elementary instrwetion; ank 
when this is satisfactorily ascertained, earnest and. 
general recommemilation should be given, that none. 
other than the best be purchased or intreduced into 
any school. In nearly all the departments of human 
effort, the means to be used, and the teols, imple- 
ments and machinery most appropriate te accomplish 
the object in view, are accurately and experimental-. 
ly ascertained. No mechanist would employ the 


nor a horse-power to blast recks. The woodsman 
woukl not use the scythe to fell the forest, nor the 
surgeon the axe in venesection. The astronomer, the 
chemist, and the artisan of every deseription, have 
each their appropriate apparatus ; and understand the 
most efficient application of means to ends. All has 
heen accurately ascertained by long experience and 
careful observation. But the state of both educa- 
tional art and science is so deplorably in the rear of 
all the rest, that we cannot demonstrate but that 
greater absurdities than those alluded to are now fas- 
tened upon it. We have neither ascertained the 
means, nor are we able to designate the instruments, 
which even in our own opinion, are best calculated 
to facilitate instruction. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my unqualified 
approbation of the motives and exertions which have 
assembled this convention. From its influence and 
deliberations, I anticipate much good. If it shall be 
conducted ina wise and harmonious spirit, its results, 
instead of being temporary, cannot fail to be felt in 
future times. Eminent individuals from other States, 
whose able and untiring exertions, for many years, 
in the great cause of education, have left long and 
luminous tracks behind them, have been induced to 
attend, and will aid, by their mature councils, the 
deliberations of this convention. To those individa- 
als, in behalf of the people of this State, I respectfully 
tender my grateful acknowledgments. 
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HERKIMER COUNTY. 


POPULARITY OF THE SYSTEM—CONDITION OF SCHOOL- 
HOUSES—PUBLIC BEGINNING. TO REQUIRE HIGHER 
QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS—THE EVIL OF MANY 
STUDIES—DISTRICT LIBRARIES VALUED AND PRO- 
TECTED. 





Little Falls, March 24, 1842. 

Dear Str—Having completed my visits to the 
winter schools, I shall now, in compliance with the 
od. precedent already established by my brother 
ties, give you . brief statement oF a 

tic r with some suggestions for. 

ised ee the schools. 

_In the first: place, permit me, th the columns 
of, your District School Journal, to return my cordial 


j thanks to the School Commissioners, I 


ctors, and: 
citizens of this county, ly for the: kind and 
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ment, and for that generous hospitality which has, 
libérally and tipon all occasions, tendered me the 
freedom of the county. If one may j of the es- 
timation in which a public law is held, by the man- 
ner in which its agent has been treated, the present 
school act is, beyond all question, a measure of gen- 
eral and hearty approbation in this vicinity. In con- 
nection with this topic, permit me to state a historical 
fact, in relation to this county, which may not be 
generally known. Five years since, the people of 
this place, in a county convention, of which the 
Hon. N. S. Benton was; President, recommended the 
revision and amendment of the common school sys- 
tem, and the appointment of county Inspectors. 

It has been my invariable practice to lecture in all 
the towns I have visited, as often as I could, conve- 
niently ; and the audiences which have attended my 
lectures are satisfactory assurances of the deep inte- 
rest that is felt upon the subject of education. Be 
assured, sir, the people will efficiently sustain all rea- 
sonable measures designed to improve our system of 
popular instruction. 

Th all my lectures, I have called the attention of 
the people to the necessity of providing more suitable 
school-houses for the accommodation of teachers and 
pupils. These edifices, in this county, are, in ama- 
jority of instances, ill-adapted for the purposes of 
comfort, health and instruction ; they are mostly too 
small in area, tuo low in the walls, and almost inva- 
riably without any proper meauis of ventilation ; out- 
buildings and play-grounds are, too, generally want- 
ing. There is, however, a goodly number of new 
houses in virious parts of the county, in which am- 
pler provisions for these conveniences have been 
made, and some few which are worthy of being mo- 
dels of general imitation. These houses have been 
erected since your valuable Journal and kindred pub- 
lications have diffused through community more ad- 
equate knowledge of the proper requisites of the 
school-house : they are the promise of that better 
state of things of which the increased information of 
the times, is the sure precursor. 

I am glad to inform you that public opinion is 
beginning to require a more elevated standard of 
qualifications for teachers. It is becoming to be 
somewhat generally understood that they are not the 
cheapest or most profitable teachers who will labor 
for the lowest wages. In accordance with these more 
enlightened views on the part of the public, | have 
had the satisfaction to find a respectable number of 
gentlemen employed as teachers of common schools, 
who were really competent to discharge the respon- 
sible duties of instructors with advantage to their pu- 
pils, honor to themselves, and fidelity to the public. I 

ave granted but few licenses to teachers, believing it 
my duty, inall cases in which the qualifications of ap- 
plicants were not beyond all question, to refer them to 
the town inspectors. The literary qualifications of 
teachers, as at present fixed by statute, are, in my 
opinion, very moderate ; and I think every compe- 
tent judge will cordially unite in the salutary recom- 
mendation found in the last annual report of the su- 
perintendent of common schouls, to have a higher 
standard fixed by law. 

T believe a prominent defect in the management of 
our schools, is the attempt to prosecute too man 
studies at the same time. Most of the older pupils 
in our common schools are now spelling, reading, 
writing, learning arithmetic, geography and gram- 
mar, all in the short period of a single day. Little 
proficiency can be made in any branch, when the at- 
tention is so much divided. A more accurate divi- 
sion of labor with less frequent transitions, would, 
in my opinion, be a great improvement. Let writ- 
ing, for instance, occupy one day in a week, or two 
weeks in a term, instead of that promiscuous min- 
gling now so common. Another great error is the 
manner in which reading is taught, if reading that 
may in truth be called, when words are merely pro- 
nounced without the slightest reference to their mean- 
ing and office in sentences. No other language, so 
far as I am informed, is ever read by learners in this 
way ; and it appears to me that no labored argument 
is necessary to convince a competent judge that the 
dictionary and. grammar are as indispensably neces- 
sary for acquiring a practical knowledge of the Eng- 
lish languag», a8 they are for acquiring a similar 
knowledge-of Greek and Latin. Dick lays it down 
as a maxim in instruction never to be forgotten, that 
a knowledge of things is ever to precede, or at least 
accompany, a knowledge of words. If this maxim 
be founded in sound philosophy, it ought to be im- 
mediately and universally adopted. [hope the friends 
of education will bestow some little attention- upon 
this subject. das if 

It. has been peculiarly gratifying to me to observe 
the deep and general, interest. felt.in regard to the 
District Libraries. Jt.is true that the entire regula- 
lations are in all respects literally observed, in. but 
few places ; yet, the books are almost invariably in 





Uys: order, and in @ single instance only, to my 
knowledge, has a book been lost. 1 hive beeh aot 
ticular to inquire if any co s against the hibra- 
ries,or their management existed : the result of these 
inquiries I shai! report to the Department in June 
riext ; but in the mean time, I have the satisfaction 
to assure you of the almost universal popularity of 
these institutions. I regard thesé libraries as the 
commencement of a most important system ; if pro- 
perly managed, they are destiied to become great 
fountairis of imtellectual, moral, and social health. 
With the sincerest hopes that such may be the hap- 
py results of this grand experiment, 
Tam, sir, a ye hs ob’t sérv’t, 

JAS. HENRY, Jt. Dep. Sup’t. 
Francis Dwicnrt, Esq. 


RENSSELAER COUNTY. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE SCHOOLS—CORDIAL CO-OPERA- 
TION OF INSPECTORS AND COMMISSIONERS IN CAR- 
RING OUT THE NEW SYSTEM—SCHOOL HOUSES NE- 








DITION. 
Graflon, March 24, 1842. 

Dear S1r—Having just finished my tour through 
this county in visiting the several public schools, I 
will briefly give you the result of my observations, 
agreeably to the suggestions contained in your pa- 
per; and in accordance with the practice of several 
Deputy Superintendents from whose communica- 
tionsin your columns I have derived much satisfac- 
tion. 

It was late whea I entered upon the duties of 
the office of Deputy Superintendent of common 
schools for the county of Rensselaer, (the 6th of De- 
cember last, ) and consequently have been incessantly 
engaged in the arduous and difficult task from that 
time to the present. There are about 200 districts 
in the county, and about 25 of that number have had 
no schools during the past winter. The-majority of the 
schools in dperation, I am happy to say, are in a 
happy and improving condition, and I hope and 
trust that in a short period, as much can be said of 
all the schvols under my supervision. To bring 
about so desirable a result only requires a good and 
efficient school organization, and the co-operation of 
heads of families throughout the county, who, I am 
glad to be able fo state, from observation, begin to 
appreciate the importance of a well regulated school 
system, and sensibly feel the immense responsibility 
that rests upon them in behalf the rising generation. 
In this vicinity the cause of temperance and educa- 
cation—twin sisters—go hand in hand together, and 
their great influences op, $m the public mind, 
are calculated to build up a better, a more moral 
and intelligent communi‘y. 

The judicious and energetic system adopted by 
our state government in behalf of the cause of edu- 
cation, is calculated to do much good, ‘and the se- 
veral inspectors, commis-ioners, trustees, patrons, 
and teachers in this county, have given me assurances 
that they will cordially unite with the state authori- 
ties and myself, their humble agent, in improving 
the condition of common schools and extending 
their usefulness. 

Only about one half of our school houses may be 
considered comfortable, and but few are convenient. 
I shall, however endeavor to instil into the minds of 
the trustees and others the importance of rendering 
them both convenient and comfertable, and have 
them well ventilated and warmed. The infant body 
should as well be protected from the inclemercy ofthe 
weather asthe mind from the shackles of ignorance. 
The consumptive and sickly habits of many who are 
matured in life, may be traced to the exposures endur- 

and diseases contracted in country school houses; 
any of which can hardly be deemed fit receptacles 
for the beasts, that nature has clothed with garments 
of protection. I trust that you will continue to call 
atter tion to this important subject. 

The common schools of the city of Troy deserve 
particular notice. Words are not adequate to ex- 
— the gratification I experienced in witnessing the 

igh state of improvement which exists among the 
most of them. The highcharacterand proficiency of 
the teachers, and the admirable discipline and subur- 
dination that prevails among the scholars, are worthy 
of the highest commendation: Children of all class- 
.es and ‘all denominations mingle together as one 
great family, without doing violence to their reli- 
gious tenets or personal relations. Knowledge is 
‘diffised from one common fountain, and few chil- 
dren are permitted’ to pass by without tasting of its 
pure and wholesome waters, This is owing to the in- 
defatigable exertions of the trustees; many of whom 
have been engaged in that capacity for years, and 


| give their utititing attention'fo the cause of educa-| 
tion 


4 » a F BURDICK;,; Dept’y Sup’t. 
F. Dwient, Esq. 





GLECTED—TROY SCHOOLS, THEIK EXCELLENT CON-.: 


OSWEGO COUNTY. 
INCREASING INTEREST IN SOHOOLS—TEACHER’S MEET- 


INGS, THEIR GREAT ADVANTAGES—CHANGE OF OPIN- _ 


ION IN REGARD TO NEW SYSTEM—ITS ECONOMY. 

eee _... Phaniz, May 19, 3832. 
EAR Str have just returned froma tour of 
appointments fort Netuike or meskena n the se- 


veral towns in the western jury district in coun- 
ty, for thd Lye an spection, advice, &¢.; and 
1 am happy to be able to inform you that I faye dis= 


covered in this round, an increasing interest for the. 
improvement of our schools, both of the pattof thé 
teachers and their patrons. In most of thé townd, 
the teachers came promptly forward at my call, end 
presented themselves for examination, although most 
of them held certificates of qualification from the 
town inspectors, and some few were in possession of 
licenses from me. All seemed to manifest a livel 

interest for the cause in which they were cagaged, 
and the meetings were rendered very interesting to 
me, and | trust profitable to the teachers. I can dis- 
cover a very great good resulting from the calling of 
these persons together, from the fact that we there 
have an opportunity of giving advice to them on the 
subjects of teaching, government, &c., which it 
would not be either convenient or proper for us to 
do, when we visit their schools; cee in fhe 
presence of their scholars. Any ore will readily 
discover, that advice given the teacher in the hear- 


ing of the scholars, (which should be in any degree . 


contrary to the general course pursued by such teach- 
ets, ) would be at once noticed by the pupils, and ter- 
minate unfavorably for the teacher. And should the 
subject be deferred until school is closed, we have 
neither time nor a fit opportunity for making such 
general remarks as we would desire on the subject 
of school management. But in meetings of this 
kind, we have a good opportunity of taking. op all 
the subjects relating to the methocs of teaching, and 
the government sch.ols, and giving our views 
at length; and also, of hearing from the town inspéc:- 
ors and others on the same subjects. 

The teachers also have an opportunity of asking 
advice on various particular subjects, and I have 
been much gratified by the open and frank manner 
in which they have exerciséd this ones and the 
anxiety they manifested, to avail themselves of our 
advice in matter: that to them were somewhat per- 
plexing. In addition to the other benefits enumera- 
ted, these meetings also operate as a’ soft of intro- 
duction, preparatory to commencing our visitations 
to the several schools. It gives us an opportunity of 
a more familiar acquaintance with the teachers, pre- 
pares the way for a more cordial reception, ‘and re- 
moves in a great degree that dread which is so natu- 
ral to them, when about to receive the official visits 
of a stranger. On the whole, I am much interested 
in these meetings of teachers, and I think while [ 
continue in this business, I shall endeavor to get 
them together in their several towns, both spring and 
full: and I am of the opinion that teachers, after at- 
tending once, will be loath to absent themselves. I 
am happy also, to inform you that in all the towns 
but two, I have received the hearty welcome and co- 
operation of the town inspectors. 

I am also happy tobe able to inform you that I 
can discover quite a change in many places in the 
popular sentiment relative to the law providing for 
the appointment of Deputy Superintendents. 1 am 
able to point to many influential men, who at first 
prognosticated unfavorably of this system, who are 
now its friends and warm advocates. I think J] am 
justified in saying, that the tremendous array of pre- 
judice and opposition, with which we havé hereto- 
fore had to contend, is daily becoming less and le's# 
formidable ; and I predict the day not far distant, 
when the 
a helping hand, and assist in { 
vating our common schools. 

Yours, respectfully, 
0. W. gts 
at. 
To the Hon. S. Younc, Sup’t. Com. Schools.” 

P. S. During my recent round, I have taken pains 
to visit the ton clerk’s office of the several towns, 
to ascertain thé amounts usually paid'to town inspec- 
tors ; and I find from their files that the average suin 
paid py teem annually for merely inspecting teach- 
ers, $30 toa town, averaging (hem thi : where- 
as in our courity, where we have two Depaty Super- 
interndents, the average expense to the several towns 
will fall short of @24. Consequently, whenwe take 
into consideration merely the matter of Dollars and 
cents, this is by far the cheaper system, to say 


nothing ¢ > ma 7 
The above does not include the amount paid in- 
tors and commissioners for their services ‘in vi- 





siting and examining schools. 
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COL. YOUNG’S ADDRESS. 


The most interesting feature in the proceedings of 
the recent common school convention, as remarked 
by strangers and felt by its immediate members, was 
the cordial and parental interest manifested in it by 
our distinguished State Superintendent. To his re- 
commendations to harmonious and energetic action, 
and to his presence and free participation in its dis- 
cussions, must, in an eminent degree, be attributed 
the successful result of its deliberations. 

It was the first meeting of those directly interested 
in the administration of the school system, and we 
confidently anticipated from it, the commencement 
of a new era in its history. These anticipations, we 
believe, will be realized. The spirit of devoted and 
enlightened zeal there awakened, cherished and con- 
fined by mutual counsels, and braced by generous 





sympathy, cannot fail to issue in good. 


Among its immediate fruits, we refer with un- 
mingled pleasure to the address which graces the 
columns of this paper. The Superintendent has here 
eloquently and powerfully enforced the claims of 
education, showing its relations to our individual, 
social and political well-being; pointing out its de- 
fects and warning us of the necessity of faithful and 
untiring watchfulness over these nurseries of the na- 
tion. sd 

It would be a grateful duty to call attention to 
its suggestions for improving the physical, moral and 
intellectual condition of the children, to its counsels 
to the county superintendents and appeals to the peo- 
ple; but we feel that it is unnecessary. The address 
will be read by all interested in the well-being of our 
state. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We forward the first number of the THIRD VoL- 
ume to our subscribers, with the request that, if they 
deem the Journal worthy of their support, they will 
remit the subscription for the ensuing year, or else 
return this number .* 

We trust that no elaborate prospectus of the ensu- 
ing volume is necessary. The past, we hope, gives 
sufficient assurance that whatever can be done to in- 
crease the usefulness and interest of the paper, will 
be cheerfully attempted, and, to the extent of our 
ability, accomplished. 

It should be understood that the Journal depends 
upon the public for its support. The state appropri- 
ation will not pay for the district papers which the 

editor is by law required to furnish. We allude to 
this fact, lest some should suppose that the editing 
of the Journal is a sinecure, and that being well pat- 
ronized by the state, the friends of education were 
not called upon to take any interest in its prosperity. 

In the counties of Quoens and Livingston, one ad- 
ditional, paper: for at least every school district has 


* Prompt attention to this subject will confer a favor. Ifthe 
subscription is renewed,'the amount in silver can be sent by 
mail, in perfeet safety, and free of postage, by application to 
the postmasters. 








been subscribed for—thus securing to numerous fam- 
ilies that information which will awaken an enlight- 
ened zeal in the welfare of their schools. If a simi- 
lar interest were generally manifested, the usefulnes, 
of the Journal would be infinitely increased. 





NOTICE TO DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 





The county superintendents are respectfully re- 
quested to answer, at as early a date as possible, the 
circular addressed to them by the editor. Not-only 


‘| the enlargement of the Journal, but the number of 
'| copies to be printed, depends upon their ability to aid 


in extending its circulation. 

It is proposed to allot twelve pages to educational 
information, and four to the advertisement of text 
books. In this manner the Journal will be increased 
one-half, and the advertisements of suitable library 
and class books be circulated, withovt additional 
postage. 

DEPUTY SUPERINTENTS—HOW PAID—WHAT THEY 
HAVE DONE. © 








We have been surprised to hear of a singular mis- 
aj prehension in relation to the manner in which these 
officers are paid. It has been stated with great con- 
fidence, in one county at least, that the whole salary 
was in fact paid by the county, as the ‘‘moiety”’ paid 
by the state was deducted from the common school 
fund, thus diminishing the amount received by the 
severaldistricts. Thisisunerror. The law provides 
that one equal moiety shall be paid by the treasurer 
out of the annual surplus, now belonging to the 
capital of the common school fund, derived from the 
interest of the moneys deposited by the United 
States. This surplus being the excess of the in- 
come of the school fund, beyond the amount set 
apart by law for annual distribution to the schools. 
As then this “ surplus’? has never yet formed a part 
of the common school fund, it is evident that the 
*‘ moiety’’ paid by the state, does not lessen the por- 
tions receiyed by the several districts; and if any 
diminution is felt, it is to be attributed to the fact, 
that the last distribution was governed by the recent 
census; and that it fluctuated with its returns. It 
should also be remembered, that from this surplus 
there has been appropriated, from time to time, large 
sums to hospitals, colleges and academies, on the 
ground, that these institutions deserved encourage- 
ment and support, and could receive it from this 
source without injury to the common schools. It be- 
ing conceded that the present fund is large enough; 
as it is the experience, not only of Connecticut but 
also of many parts of New-York, that wherever the 
amount received by a district is sufficient to relieve 
it from all direct taxation, there the school is neg- 
lected and degraded. 

In providing for the payment of these officers, the 
law proceeds on the principle, that inasmuch as the 
money paid for the support of the schools is raised in 
part by the people and in part by the state, therefore 
the deputy, whose duty it is to secure its wise and 
beneficent application, shall be responsible both to 
the people and to the state, and be dependent on both 
for the remuneration due for his services. The 
amount annually paid in support of our system, from 
all sources, exceeds a million of money, and the le- 
gislature was anxious that the expenditure of this 
immense sum should indeed enure to the public 
good. This had been formerly attempted through 
the inspection and supervision of town inspectors, 
but afler long and disheartening experience, it was 
found illlusory to hope that due attention would be giv- 
en to the schools without proportionate remuneration 
for the service; and it was almost unanimously deter- 


been more than fealized. 





Of the “‘moiety’’ paid by the people, as it is inlieu 

of the charges paid inspectors for licensing teachers 

and examining schools, so it will be found in most 

cases not to. add one penny to the “‘ county charge.”’ 

Indeed, in many parts of the state, the expense of 

the school law is diminished, while its efficiency is 

incalculably increased. If a county numbers but ten 

towns, the average expense cannot exceed twenty- 

five dollars, and in large counties it is, except ina 

few instances, proportionately legs. While under the 

old system, the licensing of teachers alone, as in the 

county of Oswego, cost every town at least thirty 

dollars, and in some other counties, even much ex- 

ceeded that amount. 

But let us look one hair’s breadth beyond this ques-f 
tion of dollars and cents, and compare for a moment 

the past with the present, by inquiring, ‘‘ What be- 

nefit did the people receive for the money thus paid 

under the old system?” ¢‘ How were their teachers 

inspected ??? ‘“When were their schools examin- 

ed??? ‘* What was their condition?’? Omitting the 

few instances, in which the inspectors faithfully and 

generously performed their unhonored duties, we ap- 
peal to every citizen for an answer to these questions. 

For that answer must vindicate the confidence with 
which we fefer to the awakening and intelligent in- 
terest, that now begins to manifest itself throughout 
the state. More has been done—we say it without 

the fear of contradiction—more has been-done during 

the last year to arouse public sentiment, to conect 
false views, to introduce gound and successful me- 

thods of instruction, to stimulate teacher and pupil, 

and parent and child to the discharge of their reci- 

proca} duties in this regard, than during any five 

years in the existence of the state system. Lectures 

have been delivered in almost every town in the state ; 

teachers’ meetings have been organized, where a free 

and candid interchange of views has resulted in in- 

creasing zeal; school celebrations have been held; 

county conventions assembled, and district school 
examinations, in almost every one of the ten thousand 

districts have borne witness to the faithfulness and de- 

votion of these officers. We have known instances, 

where more fhan 800 miles has been travelled, most- 
ly on foot, during the last winter, by the indefatiga- 

ble deputy, every working day being devoted to the 

examination of the district schools, and almost every 

evening to addresses to the people. Nor are such 
cases unusual. Indeed, nothing has surprised or gra- 
tified the friends of education more than to witness 
this generous devotion to duty. It bas not been the 

petty salary, but an enlightened and honorable love 

of the cause of education which has animated and 

sustained their labors. 

Nor has it been in vain. Already from every part 
of the state come cheering intimations of an awaken- 
ing of the people to the interests of their children. 

The death4ike apathy that so long has clogged all 

effort and chilled hope itself is breaking up, and all 
are beginning to realize that we must look to the 
well regulated school, not merely for a little learning 
in the rudiments of knowledge, but for the formation 
of those habits, principles and characters which shall 
invigorate, sustain and protect our institutions. 





GENERAL EDUCATION. 





A strange idea is entertained by many that educa- 
tion unfits persons for labor, and renders them dis- 
satisfied with their condition in life. But what would 
be said were any of the powers of the body to be in 
a Certain. case disused’ Suppose a man were t: 
pe a bandage over his right eye—to tie up one of 

is hands—or to attach a ponderous weight to his 
legs—and when asked the cause, were to reply, that 
the glance of that eye might make him covetous— 


mined by the legislature, to effect the re-invigore- | that bi hand might pick bis neighbor’s pocket— 
tion of the system, by securing in truth, as well as in | or that his feet might carry 


him into evil company, 


ape: were given to use and not to abuse, that their abuse 


pension of their action was just as contrary to the 
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wise and benevolent purpose of their Creator as their 
wrong and guilty application? And does this rea- 
soning fail when applied to mind? Is it not the un- 
employed mental faculty as opposed to the adyan- 
tage of the individual as the unused physical power? 
Can the difference between mind and matter over- 
turn the ordinary principles of reasoning and of mo- 
rals? Besides, how is man to be prepared for the 
duties he has to discharge ?—By mere attention to 
his body ? Impossible. The mind must be enlight- 
ened and disciplined ; and if this be neglected, the 
man rises but little in character above the beasts 
that perish, and is wholly unprepared for that state 
to which he ought to have aspjred.— Wilderspin’s 
Early Discipline. ‘pe 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 
STATE CONVENTION OF DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Conclusion of the Proceedings of the Convention 
of Deputy Superintendents of the several Coun- 
tes in thts State, held ait Ulica, on the 4th, 5th 

and 6th of May, 1842. 

[Reported for the District School Journa].} 
DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 

Mr. Spracue, of Fulton, from the committee 
on this subject, reported as follows: 

Resolved, That the practice of the inhabitants of some of the 
school districts, in ‘introducing books into their libraries that 
are not only altogether nseless, but oftentimes demoralizing in 
their tendency, is highly censurable, and should be discounte- 
nanced hy every friend of good morals throughout our entire 
community, and that we will, as far as in us lies, use all rea- 
sonable means to prevent the introduction and consequent cir- 
culation and use of all such deleterious books. 

Resolved, That we do earnestly recommend to the considera- 
tion of the parents in the several districts of the siate, the im- 
portance of more fully appreciating the benefits sppuiting from 


the regular and constant habit of reading the books of their 
libraries. 

_ Mr. Rocuester, of Monroe, objected to so 
much of the report as contemplated devolving the 
office of librarian on the teacher. ; 

Mr. SPRAGUE replied, that each district would 
still have its librarian—the teacher acting only as 
librarian pro tem. 

Col. Youne said he had heard complaints of the 
complexity of the directions in regard to the libra- 
ries. He had conversed with members of the legis- 
lature during the session on the subject, asking their 
opinions on various points of complaint. Some 
suggested one thing and some another. After look- 
ing over the library regulations, he had come to the 
conclusion that they were troublesome and compli- 
cated, and should be simplified. He accordingly 
issued a circular calling on the deputies to take the 
subject into consideration and report by the first of 
June. He supposed from the collated suggestions 
of the deputies, he might adopt a plan more simple 
and satisfactory to the people. He-knew that in 
one district in Canandaigua, where there were some 
500 books, nobody would take a book out. In ano- 
ther, they had determined on abolishing the regula- 
tions of the superintendent, and at fe regulations 
of their own. He thought he would not meddle with 
the regulations of his predecessor, until he could 
have the benefit of the practical suggestions of 
the members of this convention. He should like to 
see the plan of each deputy, so that he might judge 
what the prevailing wish was. If a majority pre- 
ferred that the district should make their own regu- 
lations, he was perfectly content. If it should be 

rt of the plan that the teacher should be librarian, 
fre should be content. He suggested that to some of 
the deputies, but he was told that frequently teachers 
came from a distance and were irresponsible men, 
employed sometimes for three months only; and 
that it was befter to have some responsible person 
living nearest the school-house. T were diffi- 
culties, probably, about any plan that might be adopt- 
ed, and he did net know on which side the balance 
would lay—whether the inconvenience of going half 
a mile to the library was to outweigh the danger of 
having the books lost through the carelessness of a 
temporary teacher. He hoped the deputies would 
give him their views on the subject. Then he should 
be able'to adopt a system, if it had not already been 
done by the people themselves, that should at least 
be less complicated than the present. 

Mr. RocHestTwrR said there was no way to get 
at the true system so effectual as that suggested by 
the superintendent—but as the hour was getting late, 
he moved to lay the subject on the table for the pre- 
‘sen 





t. 
This was done, and the convention adjourned to 
to-morrow morning. 





Friday, May 6, 1842. 
SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


After some conversation on matters heretofore no- 


a 


Mr, Dwienrt called up the resolution on School 
Discipline, as follows: 

Resolved, That while we recognize in the teacher the same 
apthorite to correct his pupil xs the parent has to punish his 
wayward child, we nevertheless believe, that a teacher who 
can govern himself, may discipline a school without resorting 
to corporal  pusvehanent ; and that an individual who cannot go- 
we is unqualified for the sacred office of a teacher of 

Mr. Dovetas, of Clinton, said the committee 
were not particular about the form of the resolution. 
The object of the committee was to bring the sub- 
ject before the convention, It was one in which he 
felt a deep interest, and had there not be<n a com- 
mittee raised in regard to it, he should have felt it 
his duty to have brought up the subject himself. It 
was a subject that had long been neglected by teach- 
ers of youth. The fact that barbarous cruelty was 
resorted to, togovern a school, was notorious. It 
was to be regretted by all who felt that man’s nature 
should be exalted rather than debased. He objected 
entirely to corporal punishment. He believed it to 
be degrading to humanity—that it had a tendency to 
harden and injure rather than benefit the scholar. 
He believed the disposition of a tiger mizht be beat- 
en into a child by punishment. 

Mr. RocuesTER, of Monroe, said it was his for- 
tune to have charge of acanal county. He had taken 
occasion to discountenance privately corporal punish- 
ments. But there was a medium course to be pursued. 
It was not wise to condemn corporal punishment pub- 
licly—as for instance to go into a district school and 
tell the teacher you must not punish these boys. The 
sentiment was general enough now that the teacher 
had no right to punish. He knew a case where a 
teacher was fined ten dollars before a magistrate for 
striking a boy. Mr. R. desired that an appeal might 
be taken to a higher court, to have the true princi- 
ple established that a teacher had some authority. 
He held that while corporal punishment ought not to 
be freely resorted to, yet the idea that it was never 
to be pul in requisition would disorganize many 
schools. His county was afflicted with that moral 
nuisance, the Erie Canal—more so perhaps than an 
county unless it was Albany. It was the grand hail- 
ing point for the canal drivers for half the canal. 
Their home was at Rochester. Mr. R. related a case 
of a school teacher who had succeeded in governing 
his school by moral influences, and without striking 
a blow, who went into a school on the banks of the 
canal, where there were about a dozen canal drivers 
—and who commenced by declaring that his inten- 
tion was to govern in that way solely. This teacher 
put up in conspicuous letters on the wall, the words— 
‘‘always do what you know to be right”—and he 
descanted on that text. They all of course assented 
to his doctrine, but in ten days they put him out of 
his own school. A remark was made the other night, 
that while the authority to punish should be recog- 
nized, it should rarely & done. To this he assented. 
He should regret to haye the resolution go to condemn 
the principle of corporal punishment. There were 
scholars who were rt moan | impervious to moral in- 
fluences—whom nothing but the power to punish 
could ke® in any subjection—and if known to such 
that corporal punishment was not to be inflicted, 
it would destroy every district school on th line of 
the canal. 

Mr. W1nG, of Warren, here submitted some gene- 
ral propositions on the best methods of teaching, and 

Mr. RoéuesteR moved them asa substitute for 
the pending resolution. 

Mr. BARLow was against corporal punishments 
except in cases of necessity. But he thought it in- 
dispensable in schools. To tell scholars that they 
should not be punished, was equiva!ent to telling 
them that they might doas they pleased. He spoke, 
however, only of a portion of children. It wasa 
false philanthropy to suppose that he could dispense 
with it under any and all circumstances. All agreed 
that milder means should first be resorted to. But in 
dealing with children whose parents govern by sugar 
plums and pastry, if no corporal punishments 
were to be resorted to, our schools were gone. It 
was a false philosophy to suppose otherwise. It 
wonld be to impugn divine revelation. It was 
a part of the plan of divine government to ope- 
rate on the fears of mankind. We might draw a 
lesson of instruction from the divine government. 
We could not claim to be more tencer or replete 
with love than infinite love itself. Order was the 
first law of nature, and we must govern first by mild 
means, if peenbis: bat above all things we must 
bring children to obedience, and by harsh means if 
nece His too, was a canal county. There 
were children there like those of the west, that we 
read of, who had run at random and had never seen 
so much as a looking glass in their lives—of one 
of whom it was said, that on going to a neighbor’s 





and seeing himself in the there, he ran home 
frightened at the bight endl told his mother he had 





seen the devil. Now there were many such children 

in our schools, and how were they to be controlled 

by love and gentleness? We must have other means. 

It was easy to picture out the little child at school, 

and the teacher with his rod, and the tears may roll 

down our cheeks at the recital of some instance of 
punishment; but this kind of feeling had ruined thou- 
sands of children. Spare the rod and spoil the child, 

was an oldand wise adage. Ask our best men, men 
of experience on this subject, and they would tell 

you that you cannot in all casesdispense with corpo- 

ral puuidunetle He would not have the teacher act 
out the tyrant. He should stand, as the law says, in Jo- 

co parentis. Whata parent would do under certain 
circumstances, that a teacher should do. When su- 
gar plums would’nt answer, then he should take the 
whip—something that will not inflict torture; but 
something that will bring the child into obedience. 
Mr. B. spoke of three cases he had had to defend before 
our Criminal courts, growing out of the false notion 
that the teacher had no right to punish children— 
and one of these cases was of such a character, that 
if the teacher had not inflicted punishment, he should 
have thought him unworthy to remain in his school. 
In another case tried before a court of sessions, ele- 
ven of the jury were with the teacher, and it wasa 
perfect mystery to all who heard the trial why the 
jury did not agree. But one of the jury was under 
the wy impression that a teacher had no power to 
punish. 

Mr. Emerson being called up from all sides, 
said he could not but feel highly honored at the dis- 
position expressed again to hear his views. He 
should express them as fully as the time would al- 
low. He agreed that corporal punishments could 
not be dispensed with. The great principle ought 
always to be kept in view, ‘hat subordination is ab- 
solutely essential and must be maintained. At the 
same time, he would say, resort to cor, oral punish- 
ment only in extreme cases. He would not admit 
a boy, unless in case of necesity he could use the 
rod; but he would promise to use it only in extreme 
cases. His experience had been this. He began 
many years ago with the use of the rod. ‘That 
was then the universal method; and after many 
years experience, he was forced to ask himself the 
great question, looking back upon his course “Is 
all this punishment necessary ?’? He had been 
often sensible of a feeling almost diabolical—that 
he had gone beyond justice and was exercising cruel- 
ty. And this feeeling transformed a man into a 
brute. And wasthis right? Should he not forsake 
a course that produced such an effect on his own 
feelings? Might it not produce the same effect on 
those who witnessed it? He determined on trying 
another plan, if another school was put under his 
charge. He did go into to what is called a high 
school. It was made of boys from all the schools 
in Boston. The greater part of them had been un- 
der the severe discipline of the rod. They were 
good materials however. They were a picked set— 
a great deal of talent among them. ‘Still they had 
been subjected to this discipline—having been in the 
habit of being flogged more or less through the 
day. He addressed himself to the boys in this way, 
‘© You have been in the habit of being punished by 
the application of the rod, the ferule and other in- 
strument of discipline. But you have now come in- 
to a higher school, I wish to try whether there is not 
something better about you all, that I may con- 
tinually appeal to. If bentien, you will allow 
me, I will promise to treat you all as friends, 
brothers and children. I will do all can to pro- 
mote yourinterest. There must be order—subordina- 
tion; but I shall use the rod only in case of necessi- 
ty.’ These boys were two years under my charge, 
and in that time, though some of them-were possess- 
ed of extraordinary force and perverseness of cha- 
racter, I struck but a single blow. Butthere was no 
doubt that there were several of these boys, whom he 
could not have managed a single day, if they had 
not felt that he had a perfect right and should keep 
his promise to use the rod if it became necessary. 
In that school he appealed to what was then the 
universal custom—-a principle of emulation. He 
congratulated himself as he went on, that he had 
risen above the necessity of appealing to brute force 
—to the fear of punishment. He ranged these boys, 
therefore, in one line from top to bottom, and pla- 
ced before them all the motives he could to induce 
them to surpass each other. Ina few weeks, how 
ever, he had results that alarmed him. Here were 
several fine spisits of talent and ambition, strug- 
gling immeasurably to win the highest places in 
the school; and he began to inquire whether the 
pressure he was applying to them was not too great 
whether he was not producing a different effect 
from what he was aiming at. It was a new school— 
designed asa to the course of instruction 


heretofore provided—composed of boys who were 
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qualifying for the business of life, but not forthe | ample and address the conscience also? Would he 
prolessions. In the Boston schools, there was a sys-| have told us—‘‘be ye perfect, “as your Father in 


tem, which at the tinte was r 
tem of awarding medals—a in vogue 


regarded with very great heaven is perfect,’”’ if it were not 
favor, and still is by many. That was the sys-|wasno principle in us to 


possible—if there 
to the principle? 


ever| He knew that this principle of conscience was so 


since Franklin made provision fur a medat to be | often, so utte:ly neglected, from the birth of a child, 


given to the proficient in the schools. He 
confeséed that it was not without trembling that he 
at first received notice that this system was to be 
extended to bis school, and that five medals were to 
be given at the end of the year, to the five best scho- 
lars—for he saw that there were not five but fifteeen 
—mainy more—who were st: ing with their whole 
strength for the highest rank. At the end of the 
year, five did receive the medals. There was a 
sixth who deserved a medal/\he would not hesi- 
tate to think more than any one of the five;—a 
lad of a delicate frame, ayd of moderate <¢apa- 
city, but who had a strong desire to distinguish 
himself. He bad a younger brother, greatly his su- 
perior in natural gifts—a boy Of a noble nature. He 
rose merely by the force of talént, which cost him 
no struggle. “But the sixth was peculiarly sensitive. 
He lost the medal, and the loss e his heart. It 
was stated that there were othe we should 
be glad to benor in this way, if thkre were more 
medals. That, however, was a diffefent thing from 
receiving it, and being invited to altend the din- 
ner of the schoul committee, as all llers were. 
The boy was broken-hearted. Mr. E\ said he look- 
ed on his» pupils as his best friends; 
were his nearest and dearest friends. 
now a man—the father of a family. 

him (Mr. E.) with the same feelings that, 
but with the feelings of an injured man. ‘This single 
fact—ihe experience of the ill effects of the system 
onthis noble minded youth—waked him up—and 
when he afterwards took charge of a young ladies’ 
school, he was led seriously to inquire whether a sys- 
tem which produced such terrific effects, could be 
right. He was acquainted with many families of 
children that had been instructed in high schools 
under this system, and had inquired the habits of those 
who came out at the head of the first schools in the 
town. He found in many instances, that the day 
they left school they left their studies. They had 
gained the end for which they had been striving, 
and they shut their books without ever opening 
them again. They looked elsewhere for the kind 
of excitement to which they had been accustom- 
ed, and which had become necessary to their ex- 
istence. Was this right? Was it producing the 
effect which it should be the uim to produce? No, 
The lowe of Jearning—that curiosity which wasa na- 
tural principle ef the heart, had not been excited. 
That greatest and best spring t» effort, had not been 
touched. The spirit of emulation, and that only 
had been acted on; and that, when it had attained 
its ebject, ceased to act. 
his young ladies’ school, he said at once, he would 
have none of this. He addressed himself to the 
work of studying the female character, with a view 











to produce a permanent effect in their habits of mind, | 


and character. He wanted these young creatures, 
when they left him, to do so with hearts full of right 
desires, with disciplined characters, withinclinations 
to inquire into God’s works, and to become acquaint- 
ed with all departments of human thought and ac- 
tion: He discarded all rewards, all medals, and 


that it seemed almost extinct. He admitted that. But 
the highest office of a teacher, and an office which a 
teacher atone could perform in thousands of instances, 
was to bring the conscience into action. The consci- 
ence, like every other part of our nature, was strength- 
ened by exercise. Appealto conscience continually, 
and though it might not at first be moved by the ap- 
peal, it would become more and more strengthened, 
year after year through life. Let the teacher appeal 
to conscience—understand what its promptings are 
—and he will bring it into operation. He admitted 
there was a difference between individuals, in re- 
spect to their conscientious sensitiveness; but the 
stronger the reason why it should be roused. 

Mr. E. hoped he should be pardoned for having 
said thus muchon the subject of an appeal to mo- 
tives, about which he knew that many differed, and 
in regard to which, when he was at the age of the 
major part of those present, he differed with his pre- 
sent self. He had charity for those who differed 
from himself; but he began at the bottom and he 
thought he had been rising instead of retrograding. 
The subject of emulation in schools, was apt to be 
misunderstood. He admitted that emulation, like 
conscience, was a principle of human nature, and 
that therefore it was pertectly idle to think of get- 
ring rid of it. The natural desire of advancement 
—of outstripping others, was a neces:ary part of 
the human character. All the existing modifications 
of human society were built upon it. It was not 
however, the noblest part of the human character, 
and he held that the business of a teacher was not 
to call into operation an inferior motive of action, 
which was already excited to excess by all the cir- 
cumstances of society. On that account, the teach- 
er should a | to it as little as possible. 

But Mr. E. said, he had already trespassed too 
long on the patience of the convention. He felt ex- 
tremely obliged to the deputies for the very atten- 
tive manner in which they had listened to him, and 
for the unmerited kindness they had shown him. 
May I be allowed, said he, with the very strong, un- 
utterable feeling I have in the success of your cause, 
to address each of you a single word of admonition. 
I hesitate about it, because I feel that there are men 
about me who have as good a right to advise me as 
Iyou. But I need not say how deeply my heart is 
in the noble work in which you are engaged. A 
man distinguished for what he did in building up in 
one of the old monarchies of Europe, a noble system 
of schools, said—‘‘ I have promised God that I would 
regard every Prussian peasant, as having a right to 


When he took charge of| complain of me before God if I did not provide for 


him, asa man and a Christian, the best education 
possible.” Now (said Mr. E.) I say to others 
here, take that example as a rule for yourself, and 
say each one for himself, “ I promise God tpat I will 
look upon every child in this commufity, over 
whom I am to have so much influence, as having a 
right to complain of me before God, if I do not so 
|far as depends upon me, give him the best possible 
education as a man and a Christian.’’ 

Mr. Many, being now called for, said, that he 





laying hold of that priaciple of curiosity which is/was glad to have an opportunity to express the feel- 
always alive and active, especially in children, he | ing with which he parted with his friends on this oc- 


sought to find out the most interesting manner of pre- 
senting whatever was to be taught. 


casion. It was not enough to say that they had been 


‘he experiment | kind to him, and those who were verv near to him; 


was successful. He found that ardent desire for know- | but his friend from Massachusetts, (Mr. Emerson, ) 


ledge which is part of every human constitution, 
might 


and himself bad experienced here not merely kind- 


be successfully appealedto, continually, for ad-|nes:, but an exuberance and prodigality of kind- 


vancement thr the whole 


course of life. Another) ness for which they could make no return. He was 


thing. There was delight in the acquisition of know-| invited to attend this meeting. He looked on it from 


ledge throw: 
who were al 
to spell, have expressed great delight. 
perception of pleasure, if not from the exercise of a 
faculty? The same delight might be experienced 


the exercise of the faculties. Children| afar as one cf the most important ever held in this 
ed to write lettersona slate,in learning country. For when he thought of it, he did not re- 
Whence this| gard it asa mere assemblage of some filty or sixty 


different individuals, but he looked to the future, and 
saw that these individuals were to go back into the 


in the exercise of each one of the faculties; and if| respective districts of this vast state, and were then 


the teacher would but find out about thes: difficulties 


to operate om the fortunes not only of cotemporaries 


more, and adapt what he sought to the capacity of| but posterity—that they were more than emissaries 


therchild, the principle could be brouzht into action 


and apostles of truth—that they would create a per- 


constantly. Every faculty we had, might by exer- | ception of truth—for, he said, it was immaterial how 


cise, be gradually improved—and the v 


ery exercise | mach of the divine authority of truth we might re- 


of it’ be accompanied with delight. There was still| ceive, if we did not create a class of mind through- 


a higher principle that we might appeal to from the 
beginning—a 


out the commanity able to adopt the fruth, and able 


principle which, thank God ! was at|to defend it. There was truth enough, but the dif- 


the bottom of every human heart, and that was the | ficulty was there was not the mind to comprehend it 
desire to do’ right. There was in every heart a con-|—the ‘inteHigence to perceive, and the will to obey 


science. “Read, (continued Mr. E.) the sermon on |it. 


There was the great defect of humanity. He 


the Mount. Was there any reasoning there? That|lonked on those assembled there as missionaries to 


sermon was adilressed to man before the —— raise up ny he hai og to enable all to un- 
derstand s by which all were surround de 

ery word of it—was‘addressed to the na~| Hence it was to lilm a matter of - interest and 

vural conscience. Should we not emulate the ex-|pleastre to meet his friends on this occasion. He 


proved his authority by ing miracles. 
sermon—every ; 








led | tried to-avoid on all possible occasions 





aed 
must say that he was happily disappointed. The de-: 
puties had brought to the considetation of the subject 
uf amount of information, a desire to investigaie, a 
spirit of conciliation and harniony which he did not 
expect to find among so many, brought together fur 
the first time with referetice to a subject on which 
there was apt to be great differences of opinion. 
He could only say, goon. He wished them Gcd 
speed. He knew they had difficulties to encounter, 
and he wished it was in bis power to clothe them 
with an armot which would enable them to meet 
them. He knew they would have to contend with 
some dark and stormy times, before they saw the 
results of their labor. Thesé productions were not 
the result of a few months’ cultivation. They did 
not come to maturity in a season. Like.the oak, 
they required both the sun and the storm, but when 
matured they survived through ages of change. Let 
me say, (continued Mr. M.) go on—though you 
should meet with obst: uctions—with contumely, yet 
eventually the hour of triumph will come. ough 
you may labor incessantly without seeing the pro- 
duct of it for a long petioll, yet that labor like that of 
the tiny insect that builds at the bottom of the sea, 
that goes on age after age, steadily with its work, 
until by and by it brings up the rock built continent 
to the surface, will atno very distant period, bring 
about as great and permanent results, and you will 
receive your reward, though late. Let me say in 
parting from my friends, that if Napoleon, when 

e led down his army from the Alps, into the heav 

regions of Italy—if he was able to excite his sol- 
cliers to tic courage, by depicting to them the 
honors which awaited them late in life, from victo- 
ries and triumphs—if all this could be done, by pre. 
senting to them the idea of returning home in old 
age, gathering their grand children about the fire- 
side, and being able tosay to them, I too was of the 
army of Italy—if he could excite his soldiers to 
courage by such an appeal, with what strong and 


‘endearing emotions lp 0 not these deputies to be 
( 


inspired, under the idea that it may be in their power to 
say, as this work goes progressively on, and looking 
upon the improved condition of this great state, its 
internal resources developed, its intellect resplen- 
dant over the country, ‘‘I too was a co-worker 
with God in this great labor.’? Will they not have 
then a sufficient reward ? 

Mr. Dove Lass followed, acceding to the modi- 
fication of his resolution, as suggested, in some 
general remarks on the subject in hand. 

Mr. SpraGvus also spoke at some length, in op- 
position to corporal punis..ment. 

Mr. Town -went for the resolution in its modi- 
fied shape, saying that except in extreme casrs he 
would never sanction or uphold punishment. 

Mr. GALLaunert, of Connecticut, being called 
for, said he had been for thirteen vears acquainted 
with the institution at Hartford for the deaf and 
dumb. This class of persons, he said, had stron 
feelings and showed them out—and it was a goo 
place to study human nature, for they had the sané 
passions and propensities that we had. We all lived 
together (said, he,) as a family—sometimes 180 and 
150 persons of both sexes, from 50 down to 10 vears 
of age. Before the school opened, he had from his 
experience in college, both as a student and an of- 
ficer, made up his mind that emulation in the form 
of personal rivalry, was an undesirable feeling to 
cultivate. Mr. Emerson had expressed his views on 
this subject. There was a generous emulation which 
consisted in aiming to elevate one’s self to a certain 
standard—and which was a very different feeling 
from that which leoked on a pupil asa competitor, 
and was unwilling that he should come up to that 
standard. That was a kind of emulation he would 
discourage. He was told by many that we should 
not succeed—that here was a class of minds that. 
could not be accessible to the higher motives. But 
we did succeed, (said Mr. G.) and the institution 
was carried on without encouraging this feeling of 
personal rivalry. The working of this feeling was 
obvious, but it was uniformly repressed, with the 
remark, that they ought to desire each other’s im- 
provement. He. was once at the head of a female 
seminary. There were some 90 young ladies in his 
charge. There was no such principle of action en- 
couraged there. There were honors at the end of 
the term. ‘There were first, second, third and fourth 
honor. The first honor conld he wen by every 
young.lady im the school. The fule: twas not who 
was best, but whether a person had made ac 
trative amount of progress compared with herself. 
In this way emulation, not competion, was enc ourag~ 
ed. On the subject of punishment, he fully agreed 
with others as to the necessity of great kindness and 
gentleness on the: part of the instructor. He had 


e necessity 
for resorting to corporal pecegerions i he mt 
confess that he now and then found a hard case whic 
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ne could not get along with in any other way. He 
thought, ore, there should be such a resolution 
as that suggested in the amendment. Generally 
panisbment should not be resorted to; but he must 
say from his experience that. he would not take 
charge of any without reserving the right; but he 
should hope he might pass years and years without 
exercising it. ° 

Alter some further debate, by Messrs. Waicut, 
Sprague, WinG and Griscom, the question was 
put on postponing the further considcration of the 
report and carried. 

he concluding proceedings of the convention 

have been already given at considerable length. 





SLATE AND BLACK BOARD EXERCISES. 





BY WM. A. ALCOTT, 


Late Editor of Annals of Education, Confession of a Sehool- 
Master, &c.&e. Published at ord, by Tyler & Porter. 


A black board, in every school house, is as in- 
dispensably necessary as a stove or fireplace; and in 
very large schools several of them might be useful. 
They should, in general, be suspended on the wall, 
near the teacher’s desk or platform, so as to be, like 
the latter, in full view of the whole school. Of 
course they ought to be moveable, that they may 
be hung in any part of the house convenient. And 
though the largest may be six or cight feet long, and 
half as broad—and indeed the larger the better—it 
is certainly a convenience to have one or two so 
small and so light that they can be held in the arms, 
like a slate. 

Slates are asnecessary as black boards, and even 
more so, But they are so liable tobe broken, it will 
be said, as to render it expensive to parents to keep 
their children supplied with them. There would be 
weight in this objection were it not that this liability 
to injure can be for the most part prevented. Ist, 
by eare on the part of the teacher to withhold the 
slates whenever the pupils are not sufficiently care- 
ful of them. 2d, by having the frames made suffi- 
ciently strong. A simple band of cord, tin or wire, 
round each corner, will greatly diminish the liabili- 
ty to injury from falling; but sheet iron fastened 
tightly around the corners of a good oak frame, is 
much Te. ane preparation may seem a little 
costl vt rat; but if it were -left to my choice to 
furni ( 
employment, I should not hesitate on account of the 
expense to furnish the latter. 

For let it be distinctly understood that no common 
schoo! can thrive well, and the moral and physical 
character of the pupils be properly attended to, with- 
out furnishing the children with ample employment; 
and I repeat it, 1 know of no way of employing 
them-so well as hy means of slates and pencils. On 
this subject, moreover, I speak from considerable 
experience. . 

ut are not books necessary at all, when the pu- 
pils are furnished with slates? I may be asked. Not 
fora large proportion of the children who attend our 
summer schools, nor for some of those who attend in 
the winter. To such I believe books are not only 
useless buton the whole, worse than useless. As 
they advance in years, however, they may be in- 
dulged with a book now and then, asa favor. Such 
a favor will not be esteemed a light thing; and will 
come in time, to be sought more frequently, and 
with more earnestness.” 





FORMING LINES, CIRCLES, ETC. 


.€ school with books or slates, as a means of 


of slate and black board instruction; for it will both 
save much time, and prevent much disorder. 

The other remark to be made is, that not a few 
teachers in pursuing this negative mode of instruc- 
tion, both deceive themselves and deteat their own 
purposes. They wish to compel their pupils to 
think; whereas, in fact, they prevent their thinking. 
Take for example, the case above. The teach- 
er, on proposing to make a vertical line, makes at 
first an oblique one, and then asks them to raise their 
hands, if they think it is right. No hands are rais- 
ed. He then makes a horizontal line, and asks, ‘‘Is 
that right???) They signify that it isnot. Then ma- 
king a vertical line, he says, ‘‘Is that right ?” in a 
tone of voice and with a manner, especially with an 
emphusis, which as fully convinces the puplis that 
he bas now made the true line, as if he had said so, 
in plain words. I have often been astonished at the 
extent to which teachers deceive themselves, in this 
way. Without intending to tell the pupils that they 
have now done the real thing proposed, they certain- 
ly do tell them by their motions, their tones, or their 
emphasis; and no pupil who is attending to what 
they say, will mistake them. 

He who is convinced of the truth of what is 
here affirmed, will take special pains toavoid falling 
into such an erroneous habit. He will endeavor to 
lead his pupils to think rather than to imitate, or de- 
cipher, or echo back his own thoughts. It is indeed 
one excellence of slate and black board and oral ex- 
ercises, that there is not apt to be so much of the 
error alluded to, connected with these modes of in- 
struction, as with many other modes. Still, as we 
have seen, there is danger, even here. 

When horizontal, vertical, and oblique lines have 
been formed, from time to time, into squares, paral- 
lelograms, and the various sorts of right angled tri- 
angles, the pupils should be permitted to make cir- 
cles of various sizes like the following ; beginning, of 
course, with the larger, and proceeding, at succes- 
sive lessons, to the smaller. 

ng should also be required to make parts of cir- 
cles. 





FORMING LETTERS, AND THE FIGURES USED 
IN ARITHMETIC. 


The pupil is presumed to be ready, at length, for 
instruction in making the letters. As the first step, 
we-should select mae capital letters (for I would be- 
gin with the capitals on account of their mathemati- 
cal shape) as can be made from the simple elemen- 
tary lines with which the child is already acquainted. 

erhaps the most simple letter to begin with is 
I. Next to this however, may follow L, H, T, E 
and F. Not at once, of course, but in succession; 
and only one of them ata time. I would not pro. 
ceed to a second till the pupil was somewhat familiar 
with the first. 

Next to these might follow] those made up, in 
part or in whole, of circles. First O; then Q and 
C; and then D, P, B, Rand G. And lastly would 
follow those which are more irregular, in two class- 
es; first, W, V, A, K, M, N, Xand Y; and second- 
ly, J, Sand U. At first, I would form no combina- 
tions of these, nor even teach them their names, but 
soon proceed to the smaller letters, teaching them in 
a similar manner; that is beginning with the more sim- 
ple in form, and going on to the more difficult and 
complicated. Thus o, i, s, v, w, x, z, &c., are 
among the more easy to be imitated; while a, g, r, 
y, &c., are more difficult. 

Many weeks—I had almost said many month:— 


At first, it will be well for the small portion of | may be spent, and I doubt not with profit, in writing 


each day in which very young pupils are allowed to 
have slates, to let them use them much in the way 
they please. Some will make one thing, some ano- 
ther. What they make is of comparatively little 
consequence, provided they, attend, each to his own 
business, and do not interfere with that of others. 

When a pupil has become somewhat familiar 
with the slate and: pencil, he will esteem it a favor to 
he permitted. to have a copy or lesson, and do some- 
thing. Let him, then, have his lesson; and if there 
are others, so. as. to form.a little class, so much the 
better. 

Standing by the black board, with his.chalk in 
his hand, the teacher observes; now, my scholars, 
Iam to make some vertical lines, on the black 
board. How shall I make them? Is this. right ? 
at the same time making: some: which are either hori- 
zontial or oblique. No. No; say several voices. 
“« How. then? Is it so?” making another wrong 
one. No. ‘Is it:s0, then?” at the same time ma- 
king the line-asit ouglit tebe. “ Yea.” ; 

Allow’ me, here, to make two remarks. One.is, 
that it will be better, in many respects, to habituate 


t apils, from: the: firet; to: signify their assent or 
Sey then es, ar no;, by. raising their - hand. Suoh 


the small letters, either alone, or in combination 
with others. For variety’s sake, if for no other rea- 
son, I would however, sometimes bring together a 
combination of these—such an one as had some 
meaning, as dog, sot, cat, kite, nose. This would 
be, it is true, a slight departure, for the time, from 
the principles I have just laid down—of classifica- 
tion—nevertheless, as a temporary expedient, I have 
no doubt of its advantages. 

Two or three important objects would be ac- 
complished by spending considerable time in this 
way. First the letters would be likely to be well 
learned. To those, indeed, who prefer, the new 
fashioned mode of teaching whole words, befure 
they are analyzed, or before we give them the names 
of the parts of which they are composed, this reg- 
son would have but little weight. Nevertheless, 
nearly all our school-books are constructed with re- 
ference to the old. mode. of teaching letters before 
words; and ag it is likely this will be the more usual 
mode of instructing in our common schools for ma- 
ny years:to come. I have. at least proceeded in 
these exercises: upon that supposition or expec- 
tation. 

Secondly,. the, pupils will be acquiring, all this 





a practice will be especially: necessary ina course| while—that is if they are attended to—ihe habit of 


properly holding and using a pencil ; and this prepa- 
ration for the future, must of course be attended to 
rerphindly, the prepringto | 

irdly, t will be ring to learn to spell, 
read and elie.” I know it will be “loubted by some, 
whether such exercises actually prepare the way for 
writing; but this point will be made more clear in 
another place. 

One useful exercise to the young, at every stage 
of their instruction, empecially at this very early 
stage, is that of requiring them to distinguish the 
size, shape, &c. of objects, such as circies and let- 
ters; and trace resemblances. ; 

The teacher makes a triangle and a circle. 
What is the name of the first? What of the second? 
Are they alike? How do they differ? Is there any 
other difference ? 

‘*From what is the letter i made up? Of verti- 
cle lines, horizontals, or circles? The letters w and 
v? The letters 0 c and e?”? The teacher writes b on 
the black board. Addressing himself to a particular 
individual, he says, ‘‘ I see your hand is raised; you 
may tell us.’ A perpendcular line and a circle, is 
the reply. ‘‘Isit a whole circle, or a part of one ??” 
A part, &c. &c. 

We come then, to the nine digits, or figures of 
arithmetic. These should be taught, one by one, by 
means of the black board and the slates; beginning 
of course, with the simplest, as 1, 8 and 3. The 
first, it is obvious, at a glance, is principally a verti- 
cal line; the second and third are made up, essential- 
‘ly, of two circles each. Four of the others, 256 
and 9, are made of chiefly of parts of circles; and 
4 and 7 of right lines; either horizontals or verti- 
cals. 

It is hoped that these exercises, in teaching the 
Alphabet, and the figures used in Arithmetic, will not 
be regarded as tedious or unnecessary. I believe 
that, if the plan which is here suggested is not the 
very best, itis at least one of the best which has ever 
yet been attempted. At all events it isinfinitely better 
than the equally long road which the tyro was once 
compelled to travel without taking much interest in 
what he was doing But whether the best method or 
not of merely learning the Alphabet (that it is the 
most rapid I do not pretend) one thing ‘is certain, 
viz. that children are interested in it, and that it af- 
fords them, for a time, full employment. But it has 
an advantage greater still. It isan excellent prepa- 
ration for the studies, which in the usual course of 
an English education, ordinarily follow.”’ 





THE OLD SCHOOL-HOUSE. 





I wouLp have my readers see how ihe long-used 
and hard-used fabric appeared, and how near to dis- 
solution it came, before the district could agree to 
accommodate their children with a new one. 

We will now suppose it my last winter at our 
aoe Here we are inside, let us look round a 
ittle. i 

The long writing benches arrest our attention as 
forcibly as anything in sight. They were originally 
of substantial plank, an inch and a half thick. And 
it is well that they were thus massive. No board of 
ordinary measure would have stood the hackings and 
hewings, the scrapings and borings which have been 
inflicted on those sturdy plank. In the first place, 
the edge next the scholar is notched from end to end, 
presenting an appearance something like a broken- 
toothed mill-saw. Upon the upper surface there 
has been carved or pictured with ink, the likenesses 
of all things in the heavens and on earth, ever belield 
by a country school-boy ; and sundry guesses at 
things he never did see. Fifty years has this poor 
timber been subjected to the knives of idlers, and 


self ; and by this last winter their width was dimin- 
ished nearly one-half. There are, moreover, innu- 
merable writings on the benches and ceilings. On 
the boys’ side were scribbled the names of the Han- 
nahs, the Marys, and the Harriets, towards whom 
young hearts were beginning to soften in the first 
gentle meltings of love. One would suppose that a 
certain Harriet A. was the most distinguished belle 
the diytrict has ever produced, from the frequency of 
her name on bench and wall. 

The cracked and patched and puttied windows 
are now still more diversified by here and there a 
square of board instead of glass. 

The master’s desk is in pretty good order. The 
first one was knocked over in a noon-lime scuffle, 
and so completely shattered as to render a new one 
necessary. This has stood about ten years. 

As to the floor, had it been'seme winters, we could 
not have seen it without considerable scraping away 
of dust and various kinds of litter ; for a broom was 
not always provided, and boys would: not wallow in 
the snow after hemlock, and sweeping could not so 
well, be done. with.a. stick. This: winter, however, 





almost the fourth of fifty ] have hacked on them my- - 


mone ——— 
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Mr. Ellis takes care that the floor shall be visible the 
greater pait of the time. It is rough with sundry 
patches of board nailed over chinks and knot-holes 
made by the wear and tearof years. 

Now we will look at the fire-place, One end of 
the hearth has sunk an inch and a half below the 
floor. There are crevices between some of the tiles, 
into which coals of fire sometimes drop and smoke 
up, and make the boys spring for snow. The and- 
irons have each lost a fure foot, and the office of the 
important member is supplied by bricks which had 
been dislodged from the chimney-top. The fire-sho- 
vel had acquired by accident or age a venerable 
stoop. The tongs can no longer be called a pair, for 
the lack of one of the fellowlimbs. That bar of iron 
running from jamb to jamb in front, how it is bent 
and sinking in the middle by the pressure of the sag- 
ging fabric above. Indeed the whole chimney is 
quite ruinous. The bricks are loose here and there 
in the vicinity of the fire-place ; and the chimney- 
top has lost so much of its cement that every high 
wind dashes off a brick, rolling and sliding on the 
roof, and then tumbling to the ground, to the danger 
of cracking whatever heedless skull may happen in 
the way. 

The window-shutters, after having shattered the 
glass by the slams of many years, have broken their 
own backs at lengih. Some have fallen to the 

round, and are going the way of all things perisha- 

le. Others hang by a single hinge, which is likely 
to give way at the next high gale, and consign the 
dangling shutter to the company of its fellows below. 

The clapboards are here and there loose, and drop- 
ping one by one from their fastenings. One of these 
thinand narrow appendages, sticking by a nail at one 
end, and loose and slivered at the other, sends forth 
the most ear-rending music to the skilful touches of 
the North-west. In allusion to the soft-toned instru- 
ment of AZolus, it may be termed the Borean harp. 
Indleed so many are the avenues by which the wind 
passes in and out, and so various are the notes, ac- 
cording as the rushing air vibrates a splinter, makes 
the windows clatter, whistles through a knot-hole, 
and rumbles like big base down the chimney, that 
the edifice may be imagined uproarious winter’s 
Pamharmonicon, played upon in turn by all the 
winds. 

Such is the condition of the Old School-house, sup- 
posing it to be just before leaving it forever, at the 
close of my thirteenth and last winter at our district 
school. It has been resorted to summer after sum- 
mer, and winter after winter, although the observa- 
tions of parents and the sensations of children have 
long given evidence that it ought to be abandoned. 

At every meeting on school affairs that has been 
held for several years, the question of a new school- 
house has been discussed. All agree on the urgent 
need of one, and all are willing to contribute their 
portion of the wherewith ; but when they attempt to 
decide on its location, then their harmonious action 
satanend. All know that this high bleak hill, the 
coldest spot within a mile, is notthe place; it would 
be stupid folly to put it here. At the foot of the hill, 
on either side, is as snug and pleasant a spot as need 
be. But the East-enders will not permit its location 
on: the opposite side, an! the West-enders are as ob- 
stinate on their part. uch division declares that it 
will secede and form a separate district should it be 
carried further off, although in this case they must 
put up with much cheaper teachers, or much less 
schooling, or submit to twice the taxes. 

Thus they have tossed the ball of discussion, and 
sometimes hurled that of contention back and forth, 
year after year, to just about as much profit, as their 
children have flung snow-balls ia play, or chips and 
cakes of ice when provoked. At length Time, the 
final decider of all things material, wearied with 
their jars, is likely to end them by tumbling the old 
ruin about their ears. 

Months have passed ; it is near winter again. 
There is great rejoicing among the children, satisfac- 
tien among the parents, harmony between the two 
ends. A new school-house has been erected at last— 
indeed it has. A door of reconciliation and mutual 
adjustment was opened in the following manner. 

e powerful-to-do, but tardy personage, the Pub- 
lic, began to be weary of ascending and descending 
Capt. Clark’s hill. He began to calculate the value 
of time and horse-flesh. One day it occurred to him 
that it would be as “‘ cheap and indeed much cheap- 
er,” to go round this hill at the bottom, than to go 
round it over the top ; for it is just as far from side 
to side of a ball in one direction, as in another, and 
this was a case somewhat similar. He perceived 
that there would be no more gained in the long-run, 
by the expense of carrying the road an eighth of a 
mile to the south, and all on level ground, than there 
would be by ‘still the breath of horse, and the 


patience of man, in panting up and tottering down 
this monstrous hill. It seemed as if he had been 





blind for years not to have conceived of the improve- 
ment before.. No time was tobe lostnow. He lift- 
ed up his many-tongued voice, and put forth his 
many-handed strength, and in the process of a few 
months a road was constructed, curving round the 
south side of the aforesaid hill, which, afer all, 
proved to be but a few rods longer, from point to 
point, than the other. 

The district were no er at variance about the 
long needed edifice. The afore-mentioned improve- 
ment had scarcely been decided on, before every one 
perceived how the matter might be settled. A school 
meeting was soon called, and it was unanimously 

‘reed to erect a new school-house on the new road, 

ost exactly opposite the old spot, and as equi- 
distant from the two Ends, it is believed, as the equa- 
tor is from the poles. 





A FINE SPECIMEN OF A FEMALE TEACHER. 

I-was three years and a half old when I first en- 
tered the Old School-house as an abecedarian. I 
ought, perhaps, to have set foot on the first step of 
learning’s ladder before this, but I had no elder bro- 
ther or sister to lead me to school a mile off; and it 
never occcurred to my good parents that they could 
teach me even the alphabet. Or perhaps they could 
not afford the time, or muster the patience for the te- 
dious process. I had, however, learned the name of 
capital A, because it stood at the head of the col- 
umn, and was the similitude of a harrow frame. , Of 
QO, also, from its resemblance to a hoop. Its sonorous 
name, moreover, was a frequent passenger through 
my mouth, after I had began to articulate, its ample 
sound being the most natural medium by which man, 
born unto trouble, signifies the pains of his lot. X, 
too, was familiar, as it seemed so like the end of the 
old saw-horse that stood in the wood-shed. Further 
than this, my alphabetical lore did not extend, ac- 
cording to present recollection. 

Mary Smith was my first teacher, and the dearest 
to my heart Lever had. She was a niece of Mrs. 
Carter, who lived in the nearest house on the way to 
school. She had visited her aunt the winter before, 
and her uncle being chosen committee for the school 
at the town meeting in the spring, sent immediately 
to her home in Connecticut, and engaged her to teach 
the summer school. During the few days she had 
spent at his house, she had shown herself peculiarly 
qualified to interest and gain the love of children. 
Some of the neighbors, too, who had dropped in 
while she was there, were much pleased with her ap- 
pearance. She had taught one season in her native 
state, and that she succeeded well, Mr. Carter could 
not doubt. He preferred her, therefore, to hundreds 
near by, and for once the partiality of the relative 
proved profitable to the district. 

She used to lead me to school by the hand, while 
John and Sarah Carter gambolled on, unless I chose 
to gambol with them ; but the first day, at least, I 
kept by her side. All her demeanor toward me, and 
indeed toward us all, was of a piece with her first in- 
troduction. She called me to her to read, not with 
a look and voice as if she were doing a duty she dis- 
liked, and was determined I should do mine too, like 
it or not, as is often the manner of teachers ; but 
with a cheerful smile and a softening eye, as if she 
were at a pastime, and wished me to partake of it. 

My first business was to master the A B C, and no 
small achievement it was ; for many a little learner 
waddles to school through the summer, and wallows 
to the same through the winter, before he accom- 
plishes it, if he — to be taught in the manner 
of former times. is might have been my lot, had 
it not been for Mary Smith. Few of the better me- 
thods of teaching which now make the road toknow- 
ledge so much more easy and pleasant, had then 
found their way out of, or into the brain of the ped- 
agogical vocation. Mary went on in the old wa 
indeed,. but the whole exercise was done with suc 
sweetness on her part, that the dilatory and usually 
unpleasant task, was to me a pleasure, and consumed 
not so much precious time as it generally does inthe 
case of heads as stupid as mine. By the close of 
that summer, the alphabet was securely my own. 
That hard, and to me unmeaning string of sights and 
sounds, were bound forever to my memory by the 
ties created by gentle tones and looks. 

The hardest of all tasks, sitting becomingly still, 
was rendered easier by her goodness. When I grew 
restless, and turned from side to side, and changed 
from posture to posture; in search of relief from my 
uncomfortableness, she spoke words of sympathy 
rather than reproof. Thus I was won to be as quiet 
as I could. When grew drowsy, and needed but a 
comfortable position to drop into sleep and forgetful- 
ness of the weary hours, she would gently lay me at 
length on my seat, and leave me just falling to slum- 
ber, with her sweet smile the last thing beheld or re- 
membered. i. Y 

Thus wore away my first summer at the district 





school. As I look back on it, faintly traced on me- 
mory, it seems like a beautiful dream, the images of 
which are all sofiness and peace. I recollect that 
when the last day came, it was not one of light- 
hearted joy; it was one of sadness, and it closed in 
tears. 1 was now obliged to stay at home in soli- 
tude, for the want of playmates, and in weariness of 
the passing time, for the want of something to do; 
for there was no particular pleasur2 in saying A BC 
all alone, with no Mary Smith’s voice and looks for 
an accompaniment. 


Educational Miscellany. 


ANECDOTES OF THE ORIGIN OF WORDS. 














Assass1n.—One of the most remarkable words, 
as far as origin is concerned, inthe English tongué, 
is assassin. In the era of the crusades, this term 
was introduced into the languages of Europe, being 
derived from a tribe of murderous fanatics, who in- 
fested Asia, for several centuries, and who were un- 
der the command of a chief, commonly styled the 
Old Man of the Mountain. To this chief, his fotlowers, 
deceived into the hope of thereby gaining paradisé 
paid implicit obedience, recklessly sacrificing their 
own lives in the execution of his orders, which were 
almost uniformly death-warrants. This terrible sect, 
according to some authors, derived their appellation 
of assassins from Hassan, their founder, and, accor- 
ding to Athers, frem hashish, a narcotic herb, which 
they sometimes substituted for the dagger in com- 
passing the destruction of their victims. More than 
one of the crusading pre fell beneath the far-ex- 
tending arm of the old monster of the mountain— 
for man, such a being merits not to be called. And 
this is the worthy source of our synonyme for a se- 
cret murderer. 

CALCULATION.—The yery common word calcu- 
lation is to be referred to a curious origin. Calcu- 
lus, the Latin root from which the word is derived, 
signifies a stone, or pebble. The connection between 
a stone and arithmetical computation, is not very 
clear, but a glance at old customs explains the mat- 
ter. Ina fewsimple calculations which they had oc- 
casion to make, Romans, were obliged to have 
recourse to a sort of mechanical process, employing 
pebbles or counters. Boys were taught this humble 
art at school, and carried with them, as instruments 
of computation, a box filled with pebbles, and a 
boar? on which these were placed in rows. A ta- 
ble also, strewed with fine sand, served both for tra- 
cing geometrical diagrams, and teaching the ele- 
ments of writing; a very primitive contrivance, but 
universally used throughout the East, even at this 
day. From there connexions of stones or pebbles 
and sand with computation, came the word calcula- 
tion. ’ 

CanpipatTEe.—Another word in every-day use 
with us, namely, candidate, had a similar origin in 
the customs of the cowmon people, and has been pre- 
served through the custom, asin the former’case, has 
beenlong disused. The root is candidus, an aidjec- 
tive signifying white, and competitors for offices in 
Rome were call ed by the derivative term candidates, 
because they were obliged to wear gowns or robes 
of that color, when going round the city, soliciting 
the votes of the people. 

CaNVASSING.—The congenial term canvassing 
has an origin not less curious. The word canvass, 
now employed, in one acceptation, to denote woven 
cloth, at one time signified merely hemp, of which 
canvass-cloth originally was made. Now, the act 
of preparing or beating hemp for its further uses, 
was a most laborious employment, the stuff havin 
to be sifted and thoroughly examined by the work- 
ers. Hence the term ‘‘to canvass,’? came figura- 
tively to signify ‘‘ to sift out or search into,’ and in 
this light was applied to the debating or discussing 
of questions. By carrying the figure still further, 
canvassing was used to denote the examination 
made by candidates for an office into their chance 
of success, and as solicitation generally accompani- 
ed such inquiries, the meaning of ‘‘ canvassing” ul- 
timately came tobe “ the beginning of votes.’” What 
a strange gradation of meanings from the meaning 
of hemp! 

BanxruPpt.—Few words have so remarkable a 

i as the familiar word bankrupt. The money- 
changers of Italy had, itis said, benches or stalls, 
in the’bourse orexchange in former times, and at 
these they conducted their ordinary business — 
When any of them fell back in the world, and be- 
came insolvent, his bench was broken, and the name 
of broken-bench, or banco rotto, was given to him. 
When the word was first adopted into the Englich, 
it was nearer the Italian than it now is, being ‘‘ - 
erout,”’ instead of bank: 


Acapemy.—The word academy is derived from 
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a ‘strange source. A private and obscure person in 
Athens, called Academus, was possessed of a house, 
which, at his death, became a school, and in its gar- 
dogs the illustrious Plato filled the ears of his pupils 
with wise .and eloquent discourse. ‘See, there,’’ 
says Milton, 
** See there the olive grove of Academe, 
Plato’s retirement.”? 

The house of ‘“‘ Academe’’ being the school of so 
famous a.teacher, other teachers also, though no 
Plates, would have their petty seminaries, called, 
‘* Groves of Academe,” until by degrees the word 
came to be applied in this sense universally, and its 
original derivation fram the name of honest Mr: 
Academus, citizen of Athens, was entirely forgot- 
ten. 
Canopy.—Few words have so fine and lofty a 
sound:as canopy, associated as it is in our minds 
with the celestial vault above us—more, perhaps, 
from Shakspeare’s noble use of it than from any 
other reason; ‘‘ this most excellent canopy, the air 
—look you, this brave overhanging firmament, this 
majestical roof fretted with gold.’ And what does 
this harmonious, lefty-sounding word canopy come 
from ¢ Why, from a gnat, a paltry fly, a trouble- 
some, noxious varmint of an insect, mops, in the 
Greek tongue, signifies.a gnat, and Conopeiona “‘ net 
that hangeth ubout beds to keep away gnats.’? The 
Latins, when they got hold of this term, made it 
Canopeum, and lied it to a testern, or any cover- 
ing ‘hung over beds.”? In process of time the 
sense of the word was enlarged, and it was used to 
designate the roof of a tent or pavillion. At the 
present time, the signification of the word canopy 
may be justly defined to be ‘‘ anything that hangs 
over anything.”? We have seen it alleged, that the 
irruption of the barbarous tribes. of Northern Asia 
into Europe was caused by the bite of a gnat. One 
of these insects, says our authority, chanced to fix 
itself on the back of a wild bull; off went the ani- 
mal frantically, with its tail horizontalized, as soon 
as it felt the bite ; a party of savage Asiatic hunt- 
ers pursued it ; mile after mile, league after league, 
the chase continued, without a pause on the part of 
the pursuers, and as little on the part of the bull, for 
the gnat kept its position, and bit and sucked on, 
till at last brute fell dead from exhaustion, and 
the hunters on locking ‘around them, found that 
they had been led into a new and rich land, of the 
existence of which they never dreamed before. 
They went back to their native wilderness, and told 
the tale of what they had seen. Others came to see 
too; encroachment after encroachment followed ; 
and ultimately the whole civilized world fell before 
these chil {ren of the wilds. Such were the magni- 
ficent consequences arising from the bite of a gnat. 

CanvER.—Though any man can put his pony or 
his roadster to the canter, few are able, in general, 
to explain the word by which they designate the an- 
imal’s pace. The term canter is a corruption, or 
rather an abbreviation, of a Canterbury gallop, which 
signifies the hand-gallop of an ambling horse. The 
origin of the phrase is as old as the days of Canter- 
bury pilgrimages, when yotaries came at certain 
seasons to the shrine of Thomas-a-Becket, in that 
city, from all parts of the nation. Mail-coaches and 
rail-roads being then.unknown, the pilgrims travel- 
led on horseback, and, from their using generally 
easy ambling nags, the pace at which they got over 
the ground came to be called a ‘Canterbury gal- 
lop,” and afterwards “a canter.” 

Antimony is another word, the etymology of 
which could never be guessed from the thing itself, 
It is,as every one knows, a certain kind of metal. 
Its name is derived from the French word untimoine, 
a monk-hater—or, to explain it properly, an against- 
a-monk. This remarkable appellation arose from 
the doings of a German abbot, by name Basil Valen- 
tine, who, as the tradition relates, having thrown 
some of the oxidized mineral to the hogs, observed, 
that, after it had purged them heartily, they imme- 
diately fattened. Therefore (says the story,) he im- 
agined his fellow-monks would grow the sleeker 
from a like dose. The experiment, however, suc- 
ceeded so ill, that they all died of it; and the mine- 
ral was thenceforward called antimoine, antimonk, 
or antimony. 

Patace.—From associating the term, probably 
with what it means, Palace seems a very noble and 
euphonious word. Nevertheless, the word is trace- 
able to an odd, and rather ignoble source. Royal 
residences are called palaces, because certain cows 
were in the habit, once on a time, of lowing and 
routing on a certain hill. There, then, is another 
twelvemonth’s puzzle for the uninitiated reader, com- 
pared with the hardest prize charade that ever graced 
the Ladies’ Pocket Book, is clear as the A, B, C. 
The explanation runs thus: Ona hill near where Rome 
was first founded, cows ; the cows, according 


more loud than usual, is hard to say. From hearing 
this natural sound, the early Romans came to call the 
hill the place of ‘ lowings,’? or, to translate their 
language in, a suitable way, the hill balatant; bala- 
tant, by degrees, was corrupted into palatine ; the 
hill became a portion of the site of the city, and on 
it Augustus Cesar, the first emperor had a royal re- 
sidence, called from its position, the domus Palati- 
na (Palatine house,) or the Palatium (palace); and, 
finally, the influence of Rome made the word palace 
the common appellation of a kingly dwelling over a 
great part of the world. If the readcr will pardon a 
quibble, we may say that royal houses received their 
name, as one now-a-days gets the small-pox, by vac- 
cination. 

PaGcans.—The word Pagans, in the true accep- 
tation of the word, merely signifies villagers. It re- 
ceived its new application by Constantine, when the 
ancient worship was prohibited in cities, and the peo- 
ple fled, and performed their former sacred rites in 
the secrecy of villages (pagoram); hence they were 
called Pagans.— Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


ART OF WRITING. 








Mr. Mariner, in his account of the Tonga Islands, 

has given usa most curious and interesting description 

of the surprise and perplexity with which the won- 

ders of this invention were contemplated, for the first 

time, by some of the natives of the Tonga Islands. 

Mr. Mariner, shortly after the commencemeut of his 

caplivity amongst » hai savages, had, in the hope of 
thereby obtaining his liberty, written a letter, with a 

solution of gunpowder, on a piece of paper which 

he obtained from one of the natives; and he confided 

it to the care-of the chief, with directions that it 

should be given to the captain of any ship which 

might appear on the coast. Finnow, the king, how- 

ever, having heard of this transaction, his suspicions 
were excited, and he immediately sent to the chief 
for the letter, and obtained it. ‘*‘ When it was put 
into his hands,’’ the narrative proceeds, ‘‘ he looked 

at it on all sides; but not “being able to make any 

thing of it, he gave it to Jeremiah Higgins, who 
was at hand, and ordered him to say what it meant. 
Mr. Mariner was not present. Higgins took the let- 
ter, and translating part of it into the Tonga lan- 
guage, judiciously represented it to be merely a re- 
quest to any English captain that might arrive to in- 
terfere with Finnow for the liberty of Mr. Mariner 
and his countrymen; stating that they had been kind- 
ly treated by the natives, but nevertheless wished to 
return, if possible, to their native country. * * * * 

This mode of communicating sentiments was an in- 
explicable puzzle to Finnow; he took the letter again 
and examined it but it afforded him no information. 
He considered the matter a little within himself; but 
his thoughts reflected no light upon the subject. At 
length he sent for Mr. Mariner, and desired him to 
wrive down something; the latter asked what he would 
choose to have written? He replied, put down me. 
He accordingly wrote ‘Fee-now’ (spelling it ac- 
cording to the strict English orthography; ) the chief 
then sent for another Englishman, who had not been 
present, and commanding Mr. Mariner to look ano- 
thet way, he gave the man the paper, and desired 
him to read what that was: he accordingly pro- 
nounced aloud the name of the king, upon which 
Finnow snatched the paper from his hand, and, with 
astonishment, looked at it, turned it round, and ex- 
amined it inall directions. At length he exclaimed, 
‘This is neither like myself nor any body else! 
Where are my legs? How do you knowit to be I ” 
And then, without stopping for any attempt at expla- 
nation, he impatiently ordered Mr. Mariner to write 
something else, and thus employed him for three or 
four hours in putting down the names of different 
persons, places and things, and making the other man 
read them. This afforded extraordinary diversion to 
Finnow, and to all the men and women present, par- 
ticularly as he now and then whispered a little love 
anecdote, which was strictly written down, and audi- 
bly read by the other, not a little to the confusion of 
one or other of the ladies present; but it was ajl 
taken in good humor, for curiosity and astonish-’ 
ment were the prevailing passions. How their 
names and circumstances could be communica- 
ted, through so mysterious a channel, was alto- 
gether past their comprehension. Finnow at length 
thought he had got a notion of it, and explained to 
those about him it was very possible to put down 
a mark orsign of something that had been seen, 
both by the writer and the reader, and which 
should mutually understood by them; but Mr. 
Mariner immediately informed him, that he could 

write down anything that he had never seen: the 
king directly whispered to him to put Toogoo 
Ahoo, the king of Tonga, whom he and Toobo 
Nuha had assassinated many years before Mr. Mari- 





to the ancient custom of their race lowed—whe 
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ther | ner’s arrival. This was accordingly done, and the 


other read it; when Finnow was yet more astonish- 
ed, and declared it to be the most wonderful thing 
he had ever heard of. He then desired him to write 
MF the chief of the garrison of Bea, whom 
Mr. Mariner and his companions had not yet seen; this 
chief was blind in one eye. When ‘ Tarkey’ was 
read, Finnow inquired whether he was blind or not? 
This was putting writing to an unfair test! And Mr. 
Mariner told him that he had only written down the 
sign standing for the sound of his name, and not for 
the description of his person. He was then ordered 
in'a whisper to write, ‘ Tarky, blind in his left eye,’ 
which was done, and read by the other man, to the 
increased astonishment of every body. Mr. Marine: 
then told him, that in several parts of the world 
messages were sent to great distances through the 
same medium; and being folded and fastened up, 
the bearer could know nothing of the contents; and 
that the histories of whole nations were thus hand- 
ed down to ever ng without spoiling by being 
kept, as he chose to express himself. Finnow ac- 
knowledged this to be a most noble invention; but 
added, that it would not do at all for the Tonga 
Islands; that there would be nothing but disturb- . 
ances and conspiracies, and he should not be sure ot 
his life perhaps another month.”’ 


KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. 








WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Why do we use the grain weight? 

Because all weights and measures in England 
were originally derived from a gruin of wheat : vide 
statutes 51 Hen. III. 31 Ed. I. 12 Hen. VII. which 
enacted that 32 of them, well dried and gathered 
from the middle of the ear, were to make one penny- 
weight; but it was subsequently thought better to 
divide the dwt. into twenty-four equal parts, called - 
grains. All measures of capacity, both liquid and 
dry, were at first taken from troy weiglit ; and laws 
were passed in the :eign of Hen. III. enacting that 
8lb. troy of wheat, taken from the middle of the ear! 
and well dried, should make one gallon of wine mea- 
sure. Weights and measures were invented 869, 
B. C. ; fixed to a standard in England, 1257 ; regu- 
lated, 1492; equalized, 1826. 

Why are the foot, yard, &c. used as measures. 

Because the earliest standards seem to have been 
for the most part derived from port’ ons of the human 
body : as the cubit, or the length of the arm from 
the elbow to the tip of the middle finger ; the foot ; 
the wlna, arm, or yard; the span; the digit, or fin- 
ger ; the fathom, cr space from the extremity of the 
one hand to the extremity of the other, when they 
are both extended in opposite directions ; the pace, 
&c. These were not, however, fired standards, as 
the size of the different “ey of the human body dif- 
fer in different individuals : hence it became neces- 
sary to select some durable article, a metallic rod, 
for example, of the length of an average foot, cubit, 
&c., and to make it the standard with which all the 
other feet, cubits, &c. used in mensuration, should 
correspond. These standards have been preserved 
with the greatest care ; at Rome they were kept in 
the temple of Jupiter; and among the Jews, their 
custody was entrusted to the family of Aaron. 

This standard has been maintained without any 
sensible variation. In 1742, the Royal Sdcieiy had 
a yard made, from a very careful comparison of the 
standard ells or yards of the reigns of Henry VII. 
and Elizabeth, kept at the Exchequer. In 1758, an 
exact copy was made of the Royal Society’s yard ; 
and this copy having been examined by a committee 
of the House of Commons, and reported by ihem to 
be equal to the standard yard, it was marked as such: 
this identical yard is declared, by the Act 5 Geo. 
IV. cap. 74, to be the standard of lineal measure in 
Great Britain. 





MONEY. 

Why is money called sterling? 

Because in the time of Richard I. money coined 
in the east part of Germany, came in special request 
in England, on account of its purity, and was called 
Easterling Money, as all the inhabitants of those 
parts were called Easterlings ; and soon after some 
of these people, skilled in coining, were sent for to 
London, to bring the coin to perfection, which was 
soon called Ster. in 5 from Easterling. 

Money, as a medium of commerce, is first men- 
tioned in Genesis, chap. xxiii. when Abraham pur- 
chased a field as a sepulchre for Sarah, in the year 
of the world 2139 : money was first made at Argos, 
894 years B.C. ; has increased eighieen times in 
value from 1290 to 1530 ; and twelve times in value 
from 1530 to 1789. Silver has increased thirty times 
its value since the Norman Conquest : viz. a pound 
in that age was three times the quantity it is at pre- 





sent, and ten times its value in purchasing any com- 


modity. 
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Why is money also called coin end cash? — > 

Because coin (cuna pecunia,) from the French 
coign, i. e. angulus, a corner, W itis 
that the most ancient coin was square. Cash is from 
the French term caisse, i. e. chest or coffin, for the 
keeping of money. At 

The coining press was introduced into England ia 
1562; and machinery for coining by Boulton and 
wrote at Soho, near Birmingham, shia the year 
1800. 

Why is there alloy in coins ? 

Because it may save the trouble and expense that 
would be incurred in refining the metals to their high- 
est degree of purity ; and because, when its quantity 
is srmall, it renders the coins harder, and less liable 
to be worn or rubbed. 

Why do we use the term a ? 

Because, originally, the coins of all countries seem 
to have had the same denomination as the weights 
commonly used in them, and contained the exact 
quantity of the precious metals indicated by their 
names. Thus, talent was a weight used in the 
earliest. period, by the Greeks ; the as, or pondo, by 
the Romans ; the pound, by the English and Scotch; 
and the livre, by the French ; and the coins origin- 
ally in use in Greece, Italy and France, bore the 
same names, and weighed precisely a taleat, a pon- 
do, a livre and a pound. 

The metal which our ancestors used as the medi- 
um of exchange, they first divided by pounds, which 
word still remains anny Day to signify twenty shil- 
lings ; this being about the just value that so much 
copper bore in those days. This was called as, in 
Latin, which, according to Varro, is derived from 
@s, signifying copper. They used it first in bullion, 
unmarked—but to save the trouble of weighing this 
pound, or the lesser parts of it, and to give it a rea- 
dier currency, they stamped upon one side the figure 
of a ship, as an emblem of commerce, with the 
weight and value ; and on the reverse the picture of 
one of those beasts which are designed by the word 
Pecus, as being the most prized commoailities ; 
whence money came to be afterwards called Pecu- 
nia, in Latin,—and hence the English word pecu- 
niary. 

Why is the guinea so called? 

Because the guld with which it was first coined in 
the reign of Charles II. was brought from Guinea. 
For this reason, also, the guinea originally bore the 
impression of an elephant. 

‘The term sovereign is not new in our coinage: in 
the time of Edward VI. there were both sovereigns 
and half-sovereigns, and nobles, as appropriate at- 
tendants on the sovereign. 

Why is the shilling so called? 

Because of its corruption from the word scylling, 
the etymology of whieh would lead us to suppose it 
to have been a certain quantity of uncoined silver ; 
for, whether we derive it from sceylan, to divide, or 
sceale, a scale, the idea presented to us by either 
word is the same—that is, so much silver cut off, as 
in China, and weighing somuch.—7'urner’s Anglo- 
S:zons. 

Why is the penny so called? 

Because of its derivation from the Latin pecunia, 
money. Until the time of Edward I. the penny was 
struck with a cross, so deeply indented in it, that it 
might easily be broken, and parted on occasion, into 
two parts, thence called half-pennies ; or into four, 
thence called four-things or farthings. But that 

rince coined it without indenture, in lieu of which 

e first struck round halfpence and farthings. 





CHARLES AND HIS MOTHER. 





A DIALOGUE. 





Charles. Mother, may I play with the baby a little 
while before I go to school ? 

Mother. She is asleep now, my son; but you may 
go softly and look at her. 

C. She is just going to wake up, mother! she is 
smiling and moving her little hands. 

M. No, she is only dreaming; don’t hold the cur- 
tain back so far, the sun shines on her face. 

C. I wonder what she is dreaming about; she 
looks very sober now; what a pity she can’t tell us 
when she wakes! Mother, I shall be glad when Su- 
san grows a little higger, and can run about, and 
talk, and play with me ; I don’tthink a little baby is 
good formuch. _— 

‘MM. And what if she should never grow up, 
Charles? 

C. What! be always a little baby? 

M. No, my son; what if she should die ? 

C. Die! O, that can’t be; she has only just begun 
to live. 

M. Who made her live ? 

C. God, you told me. 

M. And cannot God make her die when he pleases? 


+ 


C. I suppose he can; but he never does, does he ? 
Does he ever kill such little babies as Susan ? 

M. They very often die, Charles. 

C. I never heard of that before; I hope Susan will 
not die. How old is she, mother? 

M. Eight months. 

C. O, mother, mother, that is too young to die; I 
am sure she won’t. Here am I, seven years old, 
I em not dead yet. 

M. And I am twenty-seven, my dear Woy ; but for 
all that, you and Susan may both die before I do, if 
it should please God. 

C. What makes the tears-come in your eyes, mo- 
ther? we shan’t die, I know. See how Susan keeps 
stirring about ; see how red her cheeks are ! 


err oo: What makes her so atill? is the pain bet- 
r ¢ 

M. Ttis all gone, Charles ; she will never feel it 
again; open the shutters wide and conie here. 

C. 0, mother, mother! (burying his face in her 
lap,) I do not wish to look at her. 

M. What is the matter, Charles? tell me. 

C. She is deatl—she is dead! the tears keep roll- 
ing down your cheeks—and she is lying just like my 
little canary bird—and I do believe she 1s dead! 

M. Yes! my baby is dead, Charles! and— 

C. Don’t ory, don’t cry! dear mother; you did 
not cry when I came in—I will leave off crying if 
you will, mother. 

M. Look at her little pale face, Charles ;—why 


M. She is not well ; she is feverish, Charles. Do ' are you unwilling to look at her? 


you know there are two hittle white teeth trying to 
get through her gums, and they give hera great deal 
of pain? I shall send for the doctor to-day. The 
—- striking nine, Charles, and you must go to 
school. 

C. O dear! and where is my little satchel? and 
where is my spelling-book, I wonder ? / 

M. You bad better look in the breakfast-room ; 
and, Charles, be sure youshut the window; itis very 
damp this morning. 

C. Yes, mother. I wonder what I did with my 
cap. ' 

M. Don’t bang the door, Charles—and don’t for- 

t to shut the window. I must take the baby down 
this morning. 


TUESDAY MORNING, 


Charles meets the doctor coming out of his mother’s 
chamber. 

C. Are you the doctor, sir ? 

D. Yes, my little man. 

C. Is the baby almost weil again? 

D. Ono! no! 

C. Why, they tol me you were coming to cure 
her, and you came three times yesterday; for I saw 
your old horse out of the school-room window. 

D. But she is very sick, little boy ; somebody left 
a window open yesterday when it was almost raining, 
and the nur-ery maid carried her into a damp room 
while they were sweeping the nursery. 

C. O, doctor, what shall I do? what shall IT do? 

D. Don’t cry, my little fellow; whatis the matter, 
now ? 

C. It was I, it was I, that.left the window open! 
mother told me to shut it, and 1 was hunting for my 
cap and forgot all about it. 

D. Well, that was wrong; but hush up; if your 
mother hears you sobbing so bitterly she ‘will feel 
much worse. It was a pity you forgot the window. 

C. O, my poor little sister! will you cure her? 
you can cure her sir, can’t you sir? 

DPD. 1 will try, but God must help us. 

C. And won’t he help you? do you think he will 
make Susan die ? 

D. \ cannot tell, indeed ; but you mustask him to 
make her well. 

C. How can I ask him ? 

D. In your prayers ; do you not say your prayers 
every night? 

C. Yes, the Lord’s prayer, and two other prayers; 
but there is nothing in them about Susan’s being 
sick. 

D. Aad can’t you make a little prayer on pur- 

ose ? 
C. I don’t know ; I never tried. 

PD. Then go up into your chamber, my dear child, 
and kneel down where you always say your prayers 
every night, and pray to God just as if you could see 
him in the room with you. You may depend upon 
it He is there. 

C. Shall I ask him to help you cure Susan ? 

Pp. Ask him to cure her if it is best she should get 
well. 5 

C, Why, it is best, certainly. And willitbe wrong 
to tell him how sorry I am that I forgot the window, 
and ask him to forgive me? 

““D. No, it will be quite right. 

C. Then I will go this minute. You must come 
again before dinner—won’t you? 

D. Yes, I must indeed. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
Charles comes softly into his mother’s chamber, half 
dressed. 

C. Mother, are you here? it is so dark I cannot 
see you. 

M. 1 am here, sitting by the bed, my son. 

C. = fot ioe and pare is just g going out; 
may I open ra little way, I see 
pe mother? I won’t wake hans BS 

F is not asleep, my dear > But what, 
made ye wake ibday-breske ? boy 


are you afraid to hold her in your arms ? 

M. O, no; I have hetd her a great while to-vight, 
Charles, and she died in my lap. 

C. And were you all alone ? 

M. No, there were two or three people with me 
then, and they were very kind ; but I sent them all 
seh. at last. 

« Why, mother? 

M. Because sometimes I wanted to cry, and some- 
times to pray, and I liked better to be alone. I was 
ew when you came in, Charles. 

- Mother, I prayed esterday about Susan, but 
God did not mind it. 
that she is dead ? 

‘ re | was praying that I might remember how 
a 


hat makes you pray now 


little Susan’s soul is, and that I might not be 
so wicked as to complain because God had taken her 
away ayain; and that I might be a better woman 
now, and think more of heaven. 

C. You need not pray for that, mother; you area 
very good weman, the best woman in the world. 

M. Nobody can be good without praying, my son; 
and T hada great many things t» beg of God. I was 
asking him to make the little boy who is spared to 
me,.a good child. 

‘ C. Ah, mother, that is because I forgot the win- 
ow! 

M No, my child, I was not thinking of that then; 
but if you should pray to God to help you to cure 
your faults, you will find it becomes much easier for 
you. 


C. Then why did he not cure Susan’s sickness 
when I begged him so hard ? 

M. Are you sure it would have been better for Su- 
san to live / 

C. I don’t know; she would have cried sometimes, 
T suppose. 

M. But she never will cry now, Charles ; hersoul 
is with God in heaven, ind bet body cannot feel pain 
now. 

C. But it would have been better for us if she had 
lived to grow up, mother. What makes you cry 
again? 


Enter Aunt Catharine. 


C. I am glad you have come, aunt ; I have made 
mother cry again, and I cannot help crying too. I 
do think it would have been better for us if Susar 
had not died. 

4. Your mother thought so at first, Charles; but 
now she knows it would have been wrong to have 
wished little Susan here just for her own pleasure, 
when the little creature is happier in heaven. Be- 
sides, God would not have taken her if it had been 
for your mother’s rea] good to Jet her stay. 

é. I cannot understand that, do you mother ? 

M. 1 do! I do! but I cannot talk about it now. 

C. So sudden! three days ago she was well! 

4. Come, my dear child, come and let me finish 
dressing you, and' your mother will talk to you about 
Susan very often; kiss the dear baby’s cheek, 
Charles,—your mother is hclding her up to you. 

C. O, if she could only be made alive again! 

4. Hush—do not ok so loud! come with me, 
Charles, and.] will tell you how we think God has 
already made her alive in heaven. 





THE MOST UNHAPPY. 


Cosroes, King of Persia,in conversation with two 
philosophers and his Vizier,asked—‘* What situation 
of man is most to be deplored?’ One of the phi- 
pre an er aang that it was old age accompa- 
nied with extreme poverty; the other that it was to 
have the bod Mf Re by infirmities, the mind 
worn out, and the heart broken by a heavy series of 
misfortanes. ‘I know a condition more to be 

ed,”’ said the Vizier, ‘‘ and it is that of him, who 
has passed through life without doing good: and 
who, aaa preg an | serpent by death, is sent to ap- 
before the nal of the Sovereign Judge:”— 











C. I kept thinking of Susan when I was agleep, 


Miscellany of Eastern Learning. 


- Ido notknow. Will you take her off the bed? - 
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BROWNS ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


SAMUEL S, & WILLIAM WOOD, 261 PEARL-ST. NEW-YORK. 





These Grammars have been several years in use in the Seminaries and Public 
Schools of this City, and in many Schools in other parts of the country, and 
have received the unqualified approbation of Grammarians and Teachers. 

To those who have not had the opportunity personally to examine and judge, 
for themselves of their merits, we submit the following testimonials: | 


Lynn, Mass. December, 1840. 

From the many English Grammars now before the public, the 
School Committee of this town have, after examination and 
trial, selected {ve the exclusion of all others) those of Mr. 
Goold Krow». ith this decision, we, the undersigned, teach- 
ers of the Public Schools in Lynn, do freely concur, from a be- 
lief that the system contained in these books is the best that 
has been published. 


JOHN BATCHELDER ANDREW WALLACE 
ARTEMAS W.PERLEY, | THOMAS B. PERKINS, 
CHARLES C. DAME GEORGE FOSTER, 


PERLEY BALCH. 
Ithaca, March, 1841. 
I have examined the ‘‘ Institutes’? aforenamed,‘and have re- 
commended its introduction into the schools of this country. 


Upwards of twenty-five schools have used it for the year past, | 


S. S. & W. Wood also publish the following SCHOOL BOOKS: 


YOUNG CHILD’S A, B, C, or First Book. 

NEW-YORK PRIMER, or Second Book. 

NEW-YORK PRECEPTOR, or Third Book. 

NEW-YORK SPELLING BOOK, or Fourth Book. 

NEW-YORK EXPOSITOR, or Fifth Book. 

This isa selection of above 10,000 of the most useful words 
in the language. with their definitions, carefully omitting such 
as would offend the ear of delicacy ina mixed school. The 
definitions combine brevity with precision, and they are ac- 
centuated aocording to the best authorities. 


NEW-YORK READERS, Nos, 1, 2, 3. ; 

These are very popular books, and are extensively used. 
The lessons are progressive, strictly moral, and instructive. 
We commend them to the serious attcation of all persons inte- 
rested in education. 


‘Having carefully examined a set of books compiled and 
published by Samuel Wood, for the purpose of conducting 
children, by easy and gradual steps, to a knowledge of the or- 
thography of our language and to the art of reading, I am fully 
of opinion that they are well calculated to effect the important 
object in a manner which wil! prove generally more agreeable 
to the pupil, and more economical to the parent, than most of 
the elementary books in common use.’’ 

: JOHN GRISCOM, LL. D. 


I have ever been in the habit of using the school books pub- 
lished by you, and shall cont Mue so to d 


Common School Visiter for Queens Uo. 


The whole series are what in this country have long been 
wanted, and are conducive to much improvement on the com- 
mon plan of teaching young scholars. I shal! not hesitate to 











oO. 
PIERPONT POTTER, | 





} 
| 


| with the conviction resulting from experiment, that a better | 


knowledge can be obtained of Grammar with this work in nine | 
months than in twelve months with the works hitherto in use. || 
therefore most cordially commend it tothe public as a work of | 
high merit. CHARLES ROBBINS, 
Visiter of Common Schools for Tompkins Co., N. Y. 


I recommend it to the public as a work superior to any other 
English Grammar that I have ever seen. .. tae 
. ‘ , 


Principal of Keeseville Academy. 


I recommend the following works, as the best with which | 
am acquainted for the use of Common Schools. For beginners, 
Brown’s First Series. For higher classes, Brown’s larger 
work, [the Institutes.] JAMES HENRY, Jr. 
Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools for Herkimer Co. 


recommend them to the schools within ray proeinet. 
JOSEPH E, WEEDEN, 
Common School Visiter for Cataraugus Ce. 
HART’S GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES.—‘‘I am very much 
pleased with Hart’s Geography, and consider the arrangement 
the best I have seen. GARNSEY BEACH, 
Dep. Sup’t of Com. Schools of Putnam Co.” 


SCHOLAR’S MANUAL, containg the Declaration of Indepen- | 
dence, the Constitution of the United States, and Washington’s 
Farewell Address, with questions. 

PUTNAM’s ANALYTICAL READER.} 

PUTNAM’S INTRODUCTION to do. 

PUTNAM’S SEQUEL to do. 

‘} regard them, (Putnum’s reading books,] asthe most valu- 
able books which I have examined, for the purpose of elementa- 
ry instruction .nthe art of reading. Rev. N. LORD, D. D. 

’ President of Darimouth College.” 

“T have examined the es books of Samuel Putnam, and 
think them exceedingly well calculated to interest and enlight- 
en the minds of the juvenile readers. 

: J. GRISCOM, LL. D. 
Principal of New-York High School.” 

HEITH'S TREATISE ON USE OF GLOBES, revised and cor- 
rected by Robert Adrian, LL. D.; F. A.R.S.; F. A. A.S., &e. 
on eee of Mathematics in Rutger’s College, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

NORTH AMERICAN SPELLING BOOK, or Pronunciation 
Simplified; on a new plan by R. Wiggins. 

WRITING COPIES.—Dean’s Round Text copies. Dean’s 
Large Text Words. Dean’s Round Hand copies. Dean’s Smal! 
Hand copies. Dean’s Mercantile Forms. 

GLUBES, 13 inches in diameter—best size for schools. 











or attention of School Teachers, County Superintendents, 
and all fiiends of education, is respectively called to the 
series of school books published by 


_ ROBINSON, PRATT & Co. 
63 Wall-street. New-York. 


It is considered safe to say that no works of the kind have 
ever been received with greater and more uniform favor than 
these. Duriagihe few years that they have been before the 
public, new discoveries in science, and the wonderful changes 
on the face of our own and other countries have rendered some 
alterations and additions necessary; the publishers, judging 
that teachers and pareats would desire each improvement 
when made with strict regard to the least possibie inconve- 
nieace and expense to them. The same rule will be followed 
hereafter. It is not known, however, that material alteration 
in the plan of the books has been called for, while they have 
been and ure in very general use throughout the country. They 
are as follows :— . 

Olney’s School pe yates and Atlas; familiar probably to 
every school teacher, and which contains the population and 
Statistics according to the late census. — : 

Oluey’s Introduction to Geography, with numerous cuts, be- 
lieved to be an excellent work to precede the above. . 

Olney’s National Preceptor, a reading book for the higher 
classes, and very much approved. 

Olney’s School Reader, and Olney’s Easy Reader, to precede 
the above, can also be furnished. ; 

Comstock’s Natural Philosophy, with the addition of new il- 
lustrated matter, embracing later «iscovieries. 

Comstock’s Chemistry, also enlarged, 

Comstock’s Botany, enlarged, containing numerous plates, 
the language of plants—an illustration of classes and orders. 
by examples of American plants, and an index of scientific an 
common names to the genera. 

Comstock’s Young Botanist. 

=, ince “pom igae neay 200 illustrations. 

omstock’s Minera wit y ions. 

Comstock’s Geolopy, which with’ the above, is of high im- 
portance to the children of agrieulturists. 

Comstock’s Physiology, containing numerous cuts, and re- 
marks relating to health, diet and exercise. A must useful 
book in schools and families. 

Hall’s Child’s Book of Geography. 

fuatens Some: — — Treatise on Book-Keeping. 

C $s :w notes. . 

Robinsons Hee of ae and, with 49 beautiful engravings 

Bentley’s Pictorial Spelling Beck, almost as beautifal as the 
annuals. and the delight of children, being at the same time 
according to the testimony of teachers, a work of most sub- 
stantial merit. 

Greenleaf’s Grammar Simplified, or an ocular analysis of the 
English Language. A 

School vom Family Dictionary, and Illustrative Definer, 
by T. H. Gallaudet and ; Seti Hooker. This valuable school 
book supplies a deficiency 1 the course of instruction 10 our 
schools and academies, which the t intelligent teachers 
have wished to have supplied. It Ube great subject 
of antes the meaning of words and of studying definitions 
within the grasp of the youthfal mind. The. result also of its 
use in schools aad families as a@ rea book and assitant to 
composition is most admirable. A long array of recommenda- 
tions of the above works from the best authorities might he 


cere a self do aha evtinony in thelf Yawor. They are 





executed in the best manner, and sold at very low prices. 

Robinson, Pratt, & Co, also publish for the use of families, 

The Royal Svo. Polygiott Bible, with plates, family record, 
tables, and an introduction to each book. In various bindings. 
- The Parlor Polyglott Bible, similar to the above, but one size 
smaller, and containing the concordance if desired. 

Josephus? Antiquities of the Jews, 6 vols. 

Rollin’s Ancient-History in $ vols. 

Goldsmith’s Geographical view of the world, with beautiful 
plates. 


ty is furnished o 


literature. Though simple, plain and sbort, it is such a book 
as none but a scholar cou ace, The circulation of a 
hundred thousand copies would do wonders in correcting our 
national tendency towards a corrupt dialect and idiom.”’—Bib- 
lical Repertory & Princeton Review. 

_. There is searcely a difficult point in our own tongue, which 
is not explained or -ettled in the English Grammar; and we 
know of no work that has more carefully posted up the cur- 
rent knowledge of the present day The student will find most 
satisfactory assistance in this work, as to the proper use of 
prepositions—an accomplishment the most difficult, according 
to the late Dr. Dwight, to be attained by a writer of English.” 
—Northern Light for Sept. 1841. 


II.—BULLIONS’ PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR, and 
IIl.—BULLIONS’ PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR. 


_ In these works the same general arrangement is followed as 
in the English Grammar, The general princi sles, rules, defi- 
nitions, &c. are <o Geege as nearly as possible in the same 
language; by which not only is much labor saved to the stu- 
dent, and much aprereat confusion avoided, but an opportuni- 

: comparing the languages with each uther, 
and becomiag thoroughly and speedily acquaigted with what 
is common to all, or peculiar to each. The following extract 
from a notice of the whole series, from the Cayuga Patriot, is 
from the pen of the Hon. Judge Concaxina, of Auburn. 


‘(Tn the composition of these books, Dr. Bullions has shown 
an intimate acquaintance with the works of his ablest prede- 
cessors, and while upon the one hand he has not scrupled free- 
ly to avail himself of their labors, on the other hand, by studi- 
ously avoiding all that is objectionable in them, and by remod- 
elling, illustrating and improving the rest, he has unquestiona- 
bly succeeded in constructing the best, decidedly the very best, 
grammar in each of the three above named languages, that has 
yet sppeared.”’ 

‘¢ The importance of using, in the Academies and Schools of 
the United States, none bnt ably written and unexceptionable 
school books, is incalculable; and, without intending unneces- 
sarily to depreciate the labors of others. asa fricnd of sound 
education I cannot refrain from expressing an earnest hope of 
seeing this series of grammars in general use. They are all 
beautifully printed on very good paper, and are sold at very 
reasonabie prices.”’ 





BELKNAP & HAMERSLEY, 
Booksellers and Publishers, 


Hartford, Conn. 


Ts PRACTICAL SPELLING BOOK, and the School and 
Family Dictionary and Illustrative Detiner, by T. B. Gal- 
la1det and Horace Hooker, Hartford, Conn. 

The authors of these book, in addition to numerous other 
very respectable testimonials, have just received a recommend- 
ation from Hon. Gideon Hawley, Hon. A. C. Flagg, Hon. John 
A. Dix, A. Crittenden, Esq. Prin. Fem. Academy, und Mr. 8. 
Steele, teacher of a public school, Albany; in which they ex- 
press ‘‘their decided conviction of the practical utility and 
great efficiency of these works as standard Text Pocks for our 
elementary schools and other institutions of learning;” and 
say that ‘they are admirably adapted to the youthful miud; 
and cordially recommend them to the attention of parents an 
teachers generally.”” Ex-Governor Marcy says—‘‘ They appear 
to me to be the result of much well-directed thought, and prac- 
tical knowledge, and are admirably calculated toaid the young 
pupil in mastering the difficulties which beset him in the early 
stages of education.”” Kev. Dr. Sprsgne says—'‘I can hardly 
doubt that they are destined to mark an era in the history of 
the training of the youthful mind.” : 





NEW READING BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
HE MONITORIAL KEADER, or a Monitor to Youth, bold- 
ing up to their view Models whereby to form their own 
Charaeters. By DANIEL ADAMS, Auther of Adams New Arith- 


metic. 
[Eztraets from the Preface} 
‘“THE MONITORIAL READER possesses distinctive traits 





R. P. & Co. have also for sale at the lowest prices, a good 
assortment of school, classical and miscellaneous books and | 
stationery. Particular and prompt attention is paid to orders. | 


BULLIONS’ SERIES of GRAMMARS, | 


PUBLISHED BY 
CLEMENT & PACKARD, 
180 Pearl-street, N. Y. 


I.—BULLIONS’ PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Sees work, on the plan of Murray’s Grammar, has been pre- 
pared with much care, and with special reference to the 
wants of our Cummon Schools. Jt comprises in a condensed 
form, and expressed in plain and perspicuous language, all that 
is useful and important in the works of the latest and best wri- 
ters on this subject,—an advantage possessed in an equal de- 
gree by no similar work now in use. It is the result not only 
of much study and careful comparison, but of nearly twenty- 
five years experience inthe schoo] room, during which, the 
wants of the pupil and the character of books best adapted to 
these wants have been carefully noted; and its adaptation to 
the purpose of ins'ruction has now been thoroughly tested and 
approved in some of the best schools in this country. It is 
beautifully printed ona fine strong paper, neatly and firmly 
bound, and forms one of the most complete, useful and econo- 
mical school books ever offered to the public. 

The following are a few extracts from notices and recom- 
mendations of this work. 


The undersigned hold the responsibility of recommendation 
as an important one—often abused, and very frequently used 
to oblige a personal friend, or to get rid of an urgent applicant. 
They further appeal to their own conduct for rs past, to 
show that they have.only occasionally assz this responsi- 
bility; and therefore feel the greater confidence in ventu: ing 
to recommend the examination and the adoption of the Rev. 
Dr. Bullions’ English Grammar, as at onee the most concise 
and the most comprehensive of any with which they are ac- 

uainted; as furnishing a satisfactory solution of nearly all 
the difficulties of the English language; as containing a full 
series of ext rcises in false syniax, with rules for their correc- 
tion; and finally, that the arrangement is in every way calcu- 
lated to carry the pupil from step to step in the successful ac- 
quisition of that moet important end of education, the know!l- 











edge and use of the lish language. 
™ we GIDEON HAWLEY 
T. ROMEYN BECK, 
March 1, 1842. JOHN A. DIX. 
‘+ Decidedly the. best. English Grammar with which we are 
acquainted. The book contains no new nomenclature, no in- 
novations in language, no startling paradoxes, no short cuts to 


The object 1s to supply what is believed to be the great deside- 
ratum in our schools—a series of exercises relating to what 
concerns the practical matters of life—truth, integrity, ho- 
nesty, industry. temperance, forethought, frugality, patient en- 
durance of adversity, and whatever else tends to form and fix 
the character of youth. 

‘¢ We wish to impress it on the minds of those, into whose 
hands these exercises shall come, pow, in this seed-time of life, 
what is here so abundantly inculeated, that ‘Every man is 
emphatically the architect of his own fortune;’ that with 
themselves it lies whether they shall ever be anything or po- 
thing; that a moneyed capital to begin with does not weigh a 
whit in the balance for or against them; that, coming into life 
with health, strength, capacity for labor, good education, a 
useful and respectable trade, habits of industry, sobriety, 

unctuality, frugality, and, above all, with a good and unsul- 
ied character, they have the best of all capital—a moral capi- 
tal; the noblest of all power—moral power; and the most cer- 
tain means of honest and honorable accumatation and fortune, 
and may be sure, under circumstances ordinarily propitious, to 
rise to that competency of influence, respect, and general con- 
fidence, and that honorable measure of wealth and independ- 
ence, which should fully satisfy a reasonable and virtuous am- 
bition.” 

Dr. Avams—Having examined to some extent your Monitorial 
Reader, I am pleased with its plan, its object, and the manner 
in which it has been execmed. It seems adapted to the intel- 
tectual and moral improvement ef those for whose use it was 
designed. I trust it will prove to be what its anthor fondly 
anticipates. (Rev.) Z.S. BARSTOW, Keene, N..H. 


It is just such a book as our New-England boys and girls will 
be glad to see; for it inculeates in a pleasing and impressive 


kindness, fortitude, and a eheerfal piety, The Vecabulary at 
the end, and the arrangement for defining words, will add to 
its value in the hands of a judicious teacher. 

(Rev.) ABIEL A. LIVERMORE, Keene. 


We have also Recommendations froma number of individuals. 


and periodicals, among which are D. Crosby, Preceptor of the 
High School, Nashua—J. Newton Brown, Professor of Theolo- 
gy at New-Hampton. It is also adopted by the Associations of 
School Teachers in Cheshire and Hillsboro’ Counties, and by 
the Schoo] Committee of Concord. 

As a proof of the popularity of the above work in New-Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Vermont and Maine, the publishers have 
the satisfaction to say that the eighth edition has been publish- 
ed, amounting in all to copies, which have been mestly 
dispense of. Superinte ts of common schoo!s in the state 
of New-York are respectfully invited to examine the work. 

Published, and for sale by Roby, Kimball & Merrill 4 
N. H. Also for sale by E. H. Pense, 0. Steele, and W. C. Lit- 
tle, Albany. F. J. Huntington & Co. and Roe Lockwood, New- 
York City. And also by the booksellers in Utica, Syracuse 
Oswego, Auburn, Geneva, Canandaigua, Rochester, and Buf- 








manoer, industry, frugality, truth, honesty, temperance, peace, ' 
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To Superintendents and Teachers of District Schools throughout the United States 
D. APPLETON & Co. 200 Broadway, N. York, 


Are now engaged in publishing a Library, under the title of 


“TALES FOR THE PEOPLE AND THEIR CHILDREN.” 





Tt design has been to embrace in this series only such 
‘works as may be read by every member of a family, always 
ineulcating a pore moral, yet unsectarian in character, aiming 
to give an interest and a taste for reading. Great pains has 
been bestowed on this series, and in particulac it is designed to 
form a portion of the School Libraries throughout the States, 3 
lar series, which has lung been needed. Conflicting wit 
no other interest, and tending to encourage a fondness for read- 
ing, and to prepare the you mind for the more dry details 
of science and general literature. . i 

It also particularly recommends itself by its great cheapness, 
and it is to be desired that all who are interested in the circu- 
lation of good and cheap books will co-operate with the pub- 
lisher, and thus extend the series. 

Each volume, beautifully illustrated with steel plates, and 
untformily bound; :any volume may be procured separately, at 
the low price of 37,3-2,cents. 

The following have already appeared : 

_ THE POPLAR GROVE; or Little Harry and his Uncle Ben- 
jamin. By Mrs. Copley. 

FARLY FRIENDSHIPS. By Mrs. Copley. 

THE PEASANT AND THE PRINCE. By Harriet Martineau. 

NORWAY AND THE NORWEGIANS; or, Feats on the Fiord. 
By Harriet Martineau. 

i THE CROFTON BOYS; a Tale for Youth. By Harriet Mar- 
ineau. 

MASTERMAN READY; or the Wreck of the Pacific. Writ- 
ten for Young People. By Captain Marryat. Two volumes. 

THE LOOKING-GLASS FOR THE MIND; or, Intellectual 
Mirror. An elegant collection of delightful stories and tales— 


many eae: ' 
HOPE ON, HOPE EVER; or, the Boyhood of FelixLaw. By 


_ Mary Howitt. 


STRIVE AND THRIVE; a Tale. By Mary Howitt. 
SOWING AND REAPING; or, What will Come of it? By 
Mary Howitt. 
WHO SHALL BE GREATEST? a Tale. By Mary Howitt 
WHICH IS THE WISER? or, People Abroad. By M. Howitt. 
THE DANGERS OF DINING OUT; or, Hints to those who 
would make Home Happy. To which is added the Confessions 
ofa Maniac. By Mrs. Ellis. 
SOMERVILLE HAL’.; or, Hirts to those who would make 
Home Par. To which is added the Rising Tide. By Mrs. Ellis. 
THE TWIN SISTERS; a Tale. By Mrs. Sandham. 
R..2 TWO DEFAULTERS; a Tale. By Mrs. Griffith, of 
ew-York. 


PY ape following is one among the many favorable notices of 
this series: 

“The subject of education has €xcited, for the last few years, 
a larger portion of public attention than is usually awarded to 
subjects of real importance. A cheering illustration of this fact 
may be found in the books now written for the use of youth. 
Formerly a good portion of the juvenile books were composed 
with no other apparent aim than to recommend the trite max- 
ims of morality in a common place way, or to burden the me- 
mories of children with a few scientific facts, or worse thanall, 
to fill their imaginations with the most grotesque and senseless 


» stories’ which Grub-street literati, or Mother Goose, could 


squeeze out of that portion of the head, which, in most people, 
is ‘appropriated tothe brains. Many of the popular books, com- 
posed by better writers, either contained rules of conduct of a 
questionable tendency, or were full of errors in rd to the 
method of addressing youth. ‘Sanford and Merton” was a fa- 
mous book for children, when we were in the spring of life, and 
we believe it still retainsa good portion of its popularity. With. 
out questioning its title to much praise, there can be no doubt 
that it pampers some of the principal propensities of children, 
which it is the duty of teachers to repress, and especially pug- 
nacious propensity. Mr. Day makes the boy whom he takes as 
a model of youthful excellence, a great fighter; and delights to 
have all controversies decided with the fist. It would seem 
tbat, according to his ideas, it would be well to make every boy 
a juvenile knight-errant, whose duty it should be to travel u 
and down, and use his prowess for the benefit of tormente 
cats, distressed birds, and boys younger than himself, preyed 
upon by older bullies. We recollect of reading the book ina 
Sunday School Library, and were. much at a loss even at that 
time, to reconcile the doctrines of our chatechism with those 
which it inculcated, although our combativeness made us pre- 
fer the carnal teachings of Sanford and Merton. Every one is 
aware that small children are generally pleasant companions, 
and that their little winning ways, and half articulated words, 
and pure joyous sympathy with every thing new, and free gushes 
of natural affection, afford delight even to the old bacheior and 
the cynic. Indeed as hearty a curse rests upon those who dis- 
like small children, as on those who detest music; and no small 
portion of the endurable verse which poets. have produced, is 
devoted to the recollections of childhood. .‘‘I love God and 
every little child,”’ said Jean Paul. How comes it that the poet- 
ry which spans infancy and childhood like a rainbow, fades 
awny as childhood grows into youth? © There are but few boys 
and few girls who interest us so muchas smallerchildren; they 
rather offend and disgust us by rudeness of manners and ab- 
sence of delicacy. e cause of this is in faulty education, 
using the word in the enlarged sense now attached to it, as 
comprehending every thing which has an effect upon develop- 
ing the whole nature of the child. i is a Jamentabie fact, that 
many children soon grow course and profane in eh, low in 
habits, and rude in behavior; that they lose the freshness and 
purity of childhood, and are slaves to their animal propensities; 
that they sow between the age of six and sixteen, those 
2 teeth which spring up armed men in after lite. The 
chief remedy for this, next to the watchful atteution of good pa- 
rents, is in good book ks which children can both compre- 
hend and feel—books that contain¢houghts which shall become 
interwoven into their mental constitution, and mould their cha- 
rac which shall breathe into them the breath of mo- 
ral and intellectual life—which address their finest sensibili- 
ties, and stand between them and temptation when life shall 
have put off its holiday clothes, and stands out in its naked dif- 
ficulties anddangers. We have had few such books writtenex- 
pressly for youth, before the last ten or twenty years. We re- 
collect of no writer of high reputation, with the exception of 
Miss Edgeworth, who has contributed to this tranch of litera- 
ture. 
‘‘ Of late years wea Ape have exerted their talents in ju- 
venile liverature, with gr 
made political economy as 


to boys as it formerly. was to 
statesmen. Our own 


k has produced some of the 





success. Miss Martineau has | ®t 


most beautifully moral stories, for the edification and delight 
of children, which have eyer bee 

Mann, in addresses to adults, has presented the claims of child- 
ren for good education, with a power and eloquence of style, 
and ani elevation of thought, which shows his heart is in his 
work. The stories of Mary Howitt, Harriet Martineau é 
Copley, and Mrs. Ellis, which form a t of ** Tales for the 
People and their Children,” and a list of which we have prefix- 
ed to this article, will be found valuabie additions to juvenile 
literature, at the same time that they may be read with profit 
by parents, for the good lessons they inculcate, and by all other 
readers for the iitérary excellence they display. We wish that 
they could be placed in the hands, and engraven on the minds 
of all the youth in the country. They manifest a nice and ac- 
curate observation of human nature, and especially the nature 
of children, a fine sympathy with every thing good and pure, 
and a capability of infusing it in the minds of others—great 
beauty and ae of style, and a keen eye to practical life, 
with all its faults, united with a deep love for ideal excellence. 
She does not appear to write for the avowed purpose of incul- 
cating a moral, but the moral of what she writes appears to 
flow insensibly into the mind before it is aware. There is hard- 
ly any one who can peruse her writings without bestowing a 
benison upon the authoress. 

‘¢Messrs. Appleton & Co. deserve the highest praise for the 
excellent manner in which they have ‘got up’ their juvenile li- 
brary, and we sincerely hope that its success will be so gréatas 
to induce them to make continual contributions to its treasures. 
The collection is one which should be owned by every parent 
who wishes that the moral and intellectual improvement of his 
children should keep pace with their growth in years, and the 
development of their physical powers.’’—Boston Times. 


They will also immediately issue yet 
another popolar series of works under 
the title of 


A LIBRARY FOR MY YOUNG COUNTRYMEN. 


To be edited by the author of ‘Uncle Philip’s Conversations,” 
&c. This library is confided to the editorial care of one of the 
most successful writers of the day, and commends itself as pre- 
senting to the readers of this country a collection of books, 
chiefly confined to American subjects of historicu] imterest. 

The young reader, who is interested in tales and stories of 
adventure, will find in these volumes all the incident and dar- 
ing of the most thrilling romance, while they will contain faith- 
ful records of historical truths. 

As this enterprise:is left to the entire care of the editor, who 
will admit none but the best and most useful books, it is be- 
lieved they will better deserve the patronage of the public, than 
most collections left to the speculation of publishers. 

They pledge themselves that no pains shall be spared to 
make this collection more really valuable than any yet publish- 
ed, to be printed on good paper, clear type, and strong binding, 
embellished with plates, and offered at the very low price of 
37 1-2 cents per volume. 
™ tee following are nearly ready and will be immediately pub- 

ished: 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF HENRY HUDSON. By 
the author of ‘‘ Uncle Philip’s,’’ ‘ Virginia,’’ &e. 

ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH; Founder of 
Virginia. By the author of “ Henry Hudson,” &c. 

DAWNINGS OF GENIUS. By Anne Pratt, author of ‘‘Flow- 
ers and their Associations,’’ &c. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF HERMAN CORTES. By the 
author of the ‘‘ Adventures of Captain John Smith,” &c. 





D. APPLETON & CO. also respectfully invite the attention 
of the School Committees to the important work now in the 


course of publication, being 


A Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures and 
Mines. By Andrew Ure, M. D., F. 
R. S., §c., &c. 


Illustrated with one thousand two hundred and forty-one en- 
gravings! ! 

This is, unquestionably, the most popular work of the kind 
ever eae and a book most admirably adapted to the 
wants of all classes of the community: and it is believed, 
adapted by its value and cheapness, to have a place in every 
district school library, as may be gathered from the following 
important objects, which the author endeavors to accomplish : 

ist. To instruct the manufacturer, metallurgist and trades- 
man in the principles of their respective processes, so 4s to ren- 
der them, in reality, the masters of their business; and toeman- 
cipate them from a state of bondage to such as are too common- 
ly governed by blind prejudice and a vicious routine. 

2ndly. To afford merchants, brokers, drysalters, draggists 
and officers of the revenue, characteristic descriptions of the 
commodities which pass through their hands. 

8rdly. By exhibiting some of the finest developments of chem- 
istry and physics, to lay open an excellent practical school to 
students of these kindred sciences. 

athly. To teach capitalists, who may be desirous of placing 
their funds in some productive branch of industry, to select, ju- 
diciously, among plausible claimants. 

Sthly. To enabie gentlemen of the law to become well ac- 
quainted with the nature of those patent schemes which are so 
apt to give rise to litigation. 

6thiy. To nt to legislators such a clear exposition of the 
staple manufactures, as may dissuade them from enacting laws 
which obstruct industry, or cherish one branch of it to the in- 
jury of many others. 

And, lastly, to give the general reader, intent chiefly on intel- 
lectual culti 1, Views of many of the noblest achievements 
of science, in effecting those preset relemnatiodeat matter to 
Westin ouena Dee ce h i f the h 
wealth, rank and power among the nations of the earth. 

The latest ~ of every mpc object of manufacture 
are given pent and, usually, from officia} authority, 
e end of each article. .. 





The work is printed from the 24 London edition, which sells 
for $11 scopy. It is put on good paper, in new brevier type, 


m written. The Hon. Horace. 





nited States owe their paramount |, 





and will make about 1,400 pages. It will be issued in twenty 
one semi-monthly numbers, = covers,) at 25 cents each on de 
livery. Seven Nos. now published. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


‘(It is unquestionably a very valuable book, and the publisher 
has got oa the first number excellently a be’, Ate: and’ 


ser. 

_ "(It rarely comes to our turn to notice so valuable a publica- 
tionasthis. Wehad seenit spoken of in high terms by the Eng- 
lish préss, but had no idea that it was'so compreltensive a wor 
as it is, or got up at any thing like the labor and expense that 
have poke + | been bestowed on it. It should have been called 
a History of the Arts, etc., for it omits nothing that is necessary 
to be known of any of the various things w it treats of. The 
publication is being issued in semi-monthly parts, and will be 
completed in twenty-one numbers at 26 cents each, se that this 
most valuable work will only stand subscribers in five dollars 
and twenty-five:cents. The first number has heen just issued. 
For further particulars see an advertisement in another co- 
lumn, and after reading it, we sincerely advise the reader to go 
and subscribe for the work.— New-York Tattler. 

‘We doubt not that the mechanics, artists and manufac- 
turers of this seve will amply justify this enterprise; and 
we age confident that five thousand copies of this standard work 
in thg hands of our miners and artificers will doubly pay its 
cost Mm their incréased produetion, evén within two years.’’— 
N. ¥. Tribune. 

‘Every mechanie m the United States should possess this 
work, because it would render him, in reality, the master of his 
business, secure to him reamanrentand rroriraste employment, 
which, pogethes with economy, would’ gain him a fortune. A 
mechanic in Fulton-street, this city, has already been benefited 
by the knowledge he obtained from an English copy of this work 
to the amount of five hundred dollars. His name and number 
may be known by inquiring of the publisher of this Dictionary. 

“ We seriously invite all whoread this article, to goand sub- 
scribe to the above work forthwith.”’”—N. Y. Sun. 

*€ The second semi-montbly number of this truly valucble 
work has just been published. Those artisans who desire more 
than a mechanical knowledge of their business—who would 
know the principles on which it is based—would do well to pro- 
cure and study this work. It is one of the most valuable publi- 
cations of the season.—T ribune. 


In order to extend the advantages of this work to the ‘ Dis- 
trict Schools,” and to secure a large and general demand, the 
publishers contract to furnish the entire work, exclusively for 
the usé of school libraries, on the receipt of $5. The numbers 
will be sent free of postage to the different districts; or when 
three copies are subscribed for at once for this object, and $10 
remitted free of oe to the publishers, they will be forward- 
re (postage unpaid) or delivered at our store as may be direct- 
ed. 


This work, when completed, will not be sold for less than siz 
dollars ; the present opportunity to procure so valuable a work 
should not be allowed to be misimproved, as each number con- 
tains more reading matter than can be found in any volume of 
all the various libraries yet published, say nething of the vast 
quantity of plates, yet the price is about one-third less. 





TO THE PUBLIC, 


Pores SCHOOL BOOKS, lished by JOHN PAINE, 
Hartford, Conn., and for sale by booksellers threughout 
the United Statee. 

Smith’s School Geography, on the Produétive System. New 
edition, revised and enlarged; illustrated by about thirty addi- 
tional cuts, put upin uniform large type, accompanie an 
entire new atlas, contaiaing eighteen very superior maps; chart 
of the world, &c. as follows: Map and Chart of the World (on 
an samy * new plan,) the World on a!Polar Projection, Central 
Europe, North America, United States, Texas, Mexico, and 
Guatemala, Eastern States, Middle States, Southern States, 
Western States, South America —— British Isles, Asia, 
Palestine, Africa, Lebina By Roswell C. Smith, author of 
Practical and Mental Arithmetic, Productive Grammas, &e. 

oy The pee of 1840, and all the new counties have 
ne Nope added, making it the most full and aceurate work in 
market. 


Smith’s New Arithmetic, on the Productive System, lomo. 
full bound, much larger than the ‘ Practieal and Mental,” de- 
signed for scholars advanced in the study, (accompanied by 
wp bo cubical blocks. if desired.) Stereotype edition. 

ith’s ‘Practical and Mental Arithmetic, on a new plan, in 
which mental ae is conn — ws use of the — 
containing a complete system for all practical purposes; bei 
in dollars and cents. Stereotype edition revised and pa sme 4 
with exercises for the slate. To which is addeda Practical 
System of Book-keeping. By-Roswell C. Smith. 

Key to do. with the examples fully wrought. 

Smith’s New Grammar on the Productive System, (a method 
of instruction recently adopted in Germany and Switzerland, ) 
designed for schools and academi 

Gallaudet’s Mother’s primer: To teach her child its letters, 
and how to read—designed also for the lowest classes in pri- 
mary schools, on a new plan. By Rev. T. H. Gallaudet. 

We annex the following asa specimen of numerous recom- 
mendations : 

‘¢T have used Smith’s Grammar, Geography, and Arithmetic 
on the Productive System, in mv academy, for the last three 
years, which is sufficiet proof that I consider them superior to 
any work on the subjects of which they treat. Students in 
grammar, using Smith’s work, make progress which astonishes 
those who have been accustomed to the old system of class 
ace ir same —— - _— of — ~ other branches. 

these I speak confidently, having my knowledge from expe- 
rience C. P. B. MARTIN, 
. Rector of Mount Zion Institution.” 








JUST PUBLISHED, 

GAZETEER OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK; comer 
sing its Topography, Geology Mineral urces, Civil 
Divisions : Canals, Ra iroads and Public Institu = lonether 
nera ies, &c. accom! w nship 

of the State cattawea on steeL ‘concep 


; ve publication ‘which is well adapted for privateand 
school libraries being a useful work of taiireaen, fates y 
for sale by C. Van Benthuysen & Co., Albany—and 
eal Price bh the above map. Ad 
ee dg order quantities by the trade or for public 
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